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NEWS WEEK. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT—curiously enough, within 
three days of the anniversary of President McKinley's 
assassination—has had a narrow escape from death. He was 
driving from Pittstield to Lennox, in Massachusetts, on 
Wednesday, when his carriage approached an electric tramway. 
Acar was careering along this way at thirty miles an hour, but 
the President’s driver thought it would stop, and continued 
his route. The car struck the carriage and smashed it, 
killing a detective on it, and burying tho President under 
the ruins. Mr. Roosevelt escaped with a severe wound in his 
face, and proceeded on his journey, carrying the dead with 
him; but his cool courage has not diminished the impression 
made by his danger. He, itis said, rebuked the carman, who 
insolently retorted that “the right-of-way was with himself, 
and the right to look out with other people”; but the incident 
will increase the existing irritation against the reckless manage- 
ment of these tramears. The President's tour has not 
been suspended, nor his speeches, which have clearly two 
objects,—to reaflirm the Monroe doctrine and to substitute 
national control for State control of all great “ Trusts.” It is 
said that the managers of the Republican party intend to 
throw over Mr. Roosevelt ; but they have the people to reckon 
with, as they bad in Lincoln’s second election. 








The visit of the German Emperor to Posen has not been 
altogether a success. The police precautions taken were of 
the most elaborate character, and, taken together with the 
corps d'armée which accompanied the Emperor-King, amount 
to an assertion that he regards Posen as a hostile and a 
conquered country. Yet his Majesty intended, it seems clear, 
to be gracious; and on September 2nd, in a speech to the 
municipal authorities who received him, he conferred an 
important benefit on the city by abolishing the Military 
Radius Law. This allows the citizens to build without 
reference to the fortifications, and will not only allow the city 
to grow, but will make houses cheaper. This conciliatory 
spirit was even more conspicuous in the very striking speech 
which he delivered at the unveiling of the memorial to his 
father on Thursday. After appealing to the Germans to lay 
aside their “hereditary failing of party contention,” he ex- 
pressed his deep regret that some of his Polish subjects 
seemed to have difliculty “in accommodating themselves to our 
social conditions.” He attributed this, first, to their anxiety 
lest their religious beliefs should be tampered with; second, 
to the apprehension lest racial peculiarities and traditions 
should be extinguished. Both of these apprehensions he 
declared to be unfounded. While it was his unshaken resolve 
to secure the indissoluble connection of the province with the 








Prussian Monarchy, so that it should always remain truly 
Prussian and truly German, traditions and memories might 
continue to exist undisturbed, “only they are history, they 
belong to the past.” 


Addressing himself to the question of religion, the Emperor 
in a striking passage declared that “any one who maintains 
that my Catholic subjects have difficulties placed in the way 
of their religious belief, or that they are forced to abandon it, 
is guilty of a deliberate lie. The whole course of my reign 
and my words at Aix-la-Chapelle prove how deeply I reverence 
religion—that is to say, the personal relation of every man to 
his God—and such a calumny is an insult to the successor of 
the great King (Frederick the Great), who declared that every 
one must get to heaven his own way (Ein jeder soll auf seine 
Faron selig werden).” It is evident that these assurances have 
not been without effect. The behaviour of the public is described 
as “most exemplary,’ and though the Poles cannot forgive 
the insulting language used by the Emperor on June Sth, and 
abstained en masse from the festivities, a good many of them 
were to be seen in the streets. The Poles have the Irish “genius 
for worry,’ and the rapid augmentation of their numbers 
rather appals the Germans; but their separatism is in their 
own interests hardly wise. They cannot rise against the three 
Powers who profited by the partitian, and unless they rise 
successfully their sullenness only injures themselves. They 
have lost recently even their hope of aid from France, for 
France will not break with Russia upon a point which Russians 
consider vital to the existence of their Empire. 


One object at least of the Emperor's visit to Posen appears 
to have been to convince his Polish subjects that they had 
nothing to hope from any quarrel between Germany and 
Russia. His Majesty invited the Governor-General of 
Warsaw to the festivities, and the commanding officers 
of the two Russian regiments of which he is titular Colonel. 
He addressed to these latter on Wednesday a speech in which 
he spoke of “the old comradeship in arms which has united 
our armies for the last century,” quoted the abolition of the 
fortified radius round Posen as a proof of his sentiments for 
Russia, and ended by declaring that his Russian aiguillettes 
were “links in the strong chain” which bound himself and 
their sages master “in links of true friendship.” Sovereigns 
hardly speak like that without a motive. It is said by a corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mazl that the Russian officers were not 
impressed, and had been markedly courteous to the leading 
Poles of Posen, who did not attend the Review; but that 
may be gossip, and in any case only accentuates the 
Emperor's desire to keep the old “wire” between Berlin 
and St. Petersburg unbroken. 


There have been serious riots in Agram, the capital of 
Croatia. A journal of Belgrade had published an article 
offensive to Croatians, which was republished in Agram, and 
the populace resolved to wreak vengeance on the Servians in 
the town. They attacked an old Servian officer who they said 
had fired on them and beat him severely, and endeavoured to 
wreck all Servian shops and houses. The tradesmen were 
protected by soldiers, but the rioters grew so fierce that the 
town was placed under martial law, and a strong force of 
Hungarian troops was brought in from cantonments to main- 
tain order. The root of the whole affair is, of course, the preten- 
sion of the Croatians that Croatia is independent, and not a 
province of Hungary, a pretension to which the Magyars are 
irreconcilably opposed. Apart from th:ir claim of possession 
for two hundred years, they feel that an independent Croatia 
would cut them off from the sea, and deprive them of their 
only port, Fiume. The separatist Croatians number less than 


a million and a half, and have few chances even if Austria- 
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Hungary should be dissolved; but none of the races in the 
Balkan Peninsula are quite sane upon the subject of nation- 
ality. Each expects some day or other to become great by 
absorbing some of the others. 


The Hungarians are about to celebrate (on the 10th inst.) the 
centenary of the birth of Louis Kossuth, and tho Ministry are 
yather perplexed. They honour Kossuth asa patriot and a 
hero, but they cannot forget that he proclaimed the deposition 
of the Hapsburgs, and died rejecting the reconciliation 
between Crown and people which his wiser countrymen 
accepted. He could not pardon the introduction of a Russian 
army. They will therefore abstain from the celebration. It 
would be wiser in them to pardon Kossuth’s blunders as 
they would have pardoned the man. There was no proof that 
the Hapsburgs, whose temptation previously had been 
tyranny, would keep their pledges with the fidelity they have 
displayed, and Kossuth considered that his country had un- 
forgettable wrongs to avenge, The fact that they have all 
been condoned, and that the Magyars are loyal to their King- 
Emperor, is one of a hundred proofs that the withe which 
ties the Hapsburg States together is of almost indissoluble 
strength. No Revolutionist, not even Garibaldi, ever had 
such sympathy in England as Louis Kossuth, a fact due, we 
imagine, not only to his genius and his disinterestedness, but 
to a rooted persuasion that liberty under the Hapsburgs was 
impossible, an impression which has now disappeared. They 
understand how to rulea Federal Empire. 





The King of Italy has been well received in Germany, but 
the speeches at Potsdam at the banquets given in his honour 
were singularly cautious and colourless. The German papers 
say they were intended to announce that the Triple Alliance 
continued on its old terms, and this also is the view of the 
semi-official Press of Vienna. That is probably the true view, 
but the Alliance has become rather a political arrangement 
against certain contingencies than a grouping of peoples who 
recognise that their interests are identical. It seems certain, 
however, that if any one of the three Powers were attacked 
the others would move to its defence; and that after all is the 
real guarantee of peace. It must not be forgotten that the 
King of Italy was a little fettered by his wish for better 
economical relations with France and his renewed friendship 
with the Court of St. Petersburg. That fettered the German 
Emperor also, and prevented any special exhibition of warmth 
on either side. There was, in fact, no warmth; but a coldly 
reasonable alliance may he a strong one, especially when it is a 
purely defensive one. The great difficulty now is to arrange 
an economic agreement. none of the nations being prepared 
for Free-trade, and each most jealous lest its ally’s Protec- 
tionist tariff should secure it some advantage. 


After many hitches, Sir James Mackay’s Treaty with China 
abolishing internal duties and allowing to Europeans free access 
to the internal waters of China appears to be fairly safe. 
The real difficulty seems to have heen the clause assigning the 
surtax to the Southern Viceroys, and we must say we think 
opinion is on this matter a little hard on the Chinese. The 
Empress Regent may, of course, he tricky, probably she is, 
but no Government in the world ean like to have its internal 
revenue system settled by external interference. The Court 
of Pekin has great difficulty at any time in maintaining its 
hold over its great satraps, and under the Mackay Treaty the 
difficulty will be greater than ever, the Southern Viceroys 
obtaining a revenue of their own. There is really no remedy 
except a discontinuance of intercourse with China; but we may 
as well acknowledge that the Court of Pekin has a great deal 
to bear. The Empress will probably settle the financial 
question by a secret arrangement with the Viceroys as to 
their remittances, but that will not heal the wounded pride of 
her counsellors. The one blunder of average Englishmen in 
considering foreign questions is that with white men they 
make too little allowance for sentiment, and with coloured 
men they make none at all. | 








Tt seems probable that Martinique must after all be aban- 
doned. Mont Pelée has broken outafresh, and on August 30th 
destroyed Morne Rouge, the watering-place of the island, and 
many villages in the central districts. The instrument of 


thousand persons were killed at once, and then 
that the active malignity of the volcano is exhans 
the evidence rather points to the fact that thei 
sinking as Krakatoa sank, one district having alread be 

submerged. The difficulty of removing the population t . 
great, but does not arise from the unhappy people Pi 
who, usually apathetic, are frenzied with terror, and read : 
go anywhere so that they may have assurance of fe Si 
Their natural destination would be G uadaloupe, but it is by ny 
means certain that Guadaloupe is safe, or, for that main 
Vincent either. The whole earthquake belt of the West 
Indies is in violent commotion, and we must wait Weeks . 
know the limit of the destructive forces at work, They ara 
always believed to exhaust themselves in these groat efforts. 
but then that was believed about the first eruption, Uli. 
mately the amazing fertility of the island will again attract 
colonists, but for the present it must, we fear, be considera} 
hopelessly ruined. 
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The South African news is, on the whole, not unsatis. 
factory. The Cape Parliament is certainly not a political 
engine which can be said to consume its own smoke, but we 
see no reason to feel any very great misgivings as to ths 
final result. Our best plan here is, as we have said hefoye 
to keep an unbiassed mind, and not interfere unless and until 
something is done injurious to the interests of the Empire—< 
but first among these interests we would put the protection 
of the loyal Dutch. We do not want to pamper the loyal 
Dutch, of course; but, at whatever cost, we must stand by those 
who stood by us. But we do not doubt that My. Chamberlain 
realises this necessity to the full. Asan example of the tone 
which the public here should adopt towards these South 
African problems nothing could be better than the leading 
article in the St. Jaies’s Gazette of Wednesday. 


of war-medals to members of the Birmingham corps of 
the St. John’s Ambulance Brigade who served with the 
R.A.M.C., in South Africa, and delivered a short but interest. 
ing speech. Mr. Chamberlain dwelt on the splendid responss 
made to the call upon the voluntary patriotism of a free 
people to supplement the deficiencies in the Regular Service, 
More then two thousand men from the organisation of St. 
John went to the front, and throughout the campaign carried 
on the pure work of humanity and gave their assistance indis. 
criminately to friend and foe alike. He extolled their cheer. 
fulness, patience, and resolution, and declared that those of 
their comrades who lost their lives in the discharge of their 
duties had fallen, in fact, on the field of battle with as much 
honour as any of the men who had been killed in the fighting 
line. Finally, touching on the shameful calumnies on the 
good faith and honour of the British people and on the 
humanity of the British Army, he said that his hearers were 
in a good position to estimate the value of these libels, 
and to support him in asserting that in no other conflict had 
a more sincere endeavour been made to minimise the evils of 
war, and to spare as far as possible the feelings and personal 
interests of the vanquished. With his remarks on the inevit- 
able unpreparedness of the nation in coping with such an 
emergency as that which arose three years ago we deal in 
another column. We may add in this context that a Parlia- 
mentary paper was issued on Thursday with regard to the 
military operations in South Africa. From this it appears 
that the strength of the garrison on August Ist, 1899, was 
9,940, and that between that date and May 31st, 1902, a grand 
total of 448,435 men were sent to, or raised in, South Africa. 
The Colonial contingents numbered 30,000, and the troops raised 


in Africa are estimated at 52,000, Finally, the number killed in 
oo 





' action in the period named was 5,744; wounded, 22,829; died 


of wounds or disease in South Africa, 16,168; while a total of 
170,356 sick, wounded, and non-invalids bad left South Africa 
for England, India, and the Colonies. 





The thirty-fifth annual Trade-Union Congress opened on 
Monday in the Holborn Town Hall, and was attended by 
some five hundred delegates. Mr. Steadman in his Presidential 
address on Tuesday observed that the Parliamentary retrospect 
had been depressing, not a single measure of benefit to 





destruction was boiling mud. From eight hundred to a 





the working classes having been put upon the statute 
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ng the past Session. The Education Bill was 

: ary, its “one authority” an imposture, and chaos 
pen ‘ts yobable result. He condemned the Corn-tax in 
~ tnll-blooded rhetoric, declaring that its real effect 
=, to relieve the rich at the expense of the poor, and 
‘ng to old-age pensions, scored a good debating point off 
ee Chamberlain. The Colonial Secretary had stated that 
ales was rich enough to pay for the war even if it had 
cost double what it had done. If that were so, the nation 
could easily afford to pension the worn-out veterans of the 
‘ndustrial army. The housing question, now more acute than 
ever, could never be solved till t hey had a Parliament prepared 
to deal in a drastic manner with the land question. As for 
the general influence of Trade-Unionism on industry, now 
impugned in the Times, he pointed out that the most prosperous 
trades in England and the most prosperous countries on 
the Continent were precisely those which were best organised 
from a Trade-Union point of view. The legal status of Trade- 
Unions, now seriously affected by “ Judge-made law,’ could 
not be re-established on a satisfactory basis except by legisla- 
tio. To secure this they would have to reconstitute the 
House of Commons by building up a great Labour party in 
Parliament from the ranks of the Trade-Unionists. He con- 
cluded with an eloquent appeal for toleration and unity of 


book du ri 


action. 


The subsequent debate on the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee showed the need of the President's plea, a 
colourless reference to the late war as “most remarkable” 
being amended by the addition of the words “most unjust”’ 
in a resolution carried by 176 to 154. On Wednesday the 
Congress discussed the question of independent Labour 
M.P’s and old-age pensions. In regard to the former, a 
resolution was passed asking the Labour Representation 
Committee to call a Conference of all bond-fide Labour 
organisations already actively engaged on this question in 
order to arrange for a basis of common action. A good 
deal of divergence of opinion was revealed in the discussion, 
some speakers repudiating the notion of alliance with either 
party; but the Cleveland miners’ representative had the best 
of the argument when he denounced the futility of running 
a third candidate when it only rendered certain the return of 
the less friendly of the other two. As another speaker put it, 
“there were not many Clitheroes about.” A resolution approv- 
ing of at least ds. a week old-age pension to begin at sixty was 
also adopted, the plan recommended being that of continuing 
the war taxation for this purpose. On Thursday a resolution 
in favour of compulsory arbitration in industrial disputes was 
rejected by an overwhelming majority, and a special confer- 
ence was held on the same evening to discuss the scheme for 
raising afund to maintain Labour Members in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Bell, who presided, made special reference to 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s announcement that he would welcome 
an addition to the Labour Members, and went on to say that 
“if both parties were sincere, one seat in each of the twenty- 
five double-Membered constituencies should be given up to 
Labour.” We may note that the proposal is to pay £200 per 
annum to each of the Labour Members from the funds of the 
Committee, leaving his own society to supplement this as they 
pleased. 





The annual mecting of the Irish Landlords’ Convention 
was held in Dublin yesterday week. By far the most 
striking speech—that of The O’Conor Don—was delivered 
against Mr. Wyndham’s Bill. The grounds of his eloquent 
denunciation are worth careful consideration even though 
we may not, on the whole, agree with them. They are 
mainly (1) that it abolishes all direct voluntary arrange- 
ments between landlords and tenants such as have hitherto 
existed, and places all sales of land in Ireland under the 
supreme control of the Treasury; (2) that it aggravates one 
of the greatest blots of the present system—its enormous 
official machinery—by the creation of a whole host of new 
officials, opening up an “ appalling vista” of place-hunting and 
jobbery ; (3) that it does nothing to remedy that periodic change 
of rent and general unrest which is the killing burden of the 
present land system. Turning to practical alternatives, The 
O'Conor Don preferred compulsory sale, always assuming that 
no sales would be forced on when neither landlord nor tenant 
desired them. But he believed the true remedy to reside in a 





scheme by which landlords should be enabled to borrow money 
from the State with which to pay off their mortgages, on con- 
dition that as their annuities were reduced they should give a 
corresponding reduction in rents to their tenants. For he 
believed, and this was the keynote of a remarkable speech, that 
“even with the possibility of compulsory sale, thousands of 
occupiers would prefer to remain as tenants to their landlords 
than to become annuitants to the State, and opportunities 
should be given both to landlord and tenant who preferred this 
to come to terms in regard to it.” In a word, The O’Conor 
Don desires to keep the landlords in Ireland while removing 
the causes of dissension between them and their tenants. That 
is per se a most excellent aspiration, but we cannot but feel 
that the best way out of the present zmpasse is to provide and 
facilitate voluntary purchase as much as possible. In so far 
as Mr. Wyndham’s Bill does this it is good and deserves 
support. If, as The O’Conor Don alleges, it will also increase 
the already terrible burden of expensive official and legal 
machinery, it must be bad. 


On Monday an addition was made to the list of counties 
proclaimed under the Crimes Act, which now includes the 
county boroughs of Dublin and Limerick. A great deal has 
been made of the incident, the word “proclamation” always 
suggesting martial law and arbitrary action. As a matter of 
fact, all that has happened is that the Crown is empowered 
in the places proclaimed to obtain trial by special juries ; that 
change of venue is facilitated where justice cannot be had 
otherwise; and that in certain places the summary jurisdic- 
tion clauses of the Criminal Law Procedure Act of 1887 will 
apply. It is not too much to say that not a single man, 
woman, or child will be liable to be deprived of any just 
rights by reason of residence in the proclaimed areas. All 
that happens is that the escape of the guilty is made less easy 
than before. The true liberty of the subject would not be in 
the least interfered with if all England and Scotland were 
similarly proclaimed; and unless we are greatly mistaken, a 
portion of the provisions now proclaimed in Ireland is always 
in force in London, while even more stringent enactments in 
several particulars are in force in Scotland. 

It is interesting to note that a spirited verbal duel is pro- 
ceeding in Ireland between Mr. Michael Davitt and Bishop 
Clancy. On Tuesday Mr. Davitt published in the Freeman’s 
Journal a strong letter denouncing his antagonist. One flower 
of Mr. Davitt’s oratory we may select. “Once upon a time a 
humble, long-eared animal got the gift of speech in order to 
warn and advise a saintly prophet. May I, without being 
branded as an ‘anti-Clerical Juggernaut,’ refer Dr. Clancy 
and his episcopal brethren to the lesson of an exalted 
example?” We have no doubt that the majority of the 
rulers of the Roman Church in Ireland are at heart strongly 
against the new agrarian movement, and that their opposi- 
tion is based on genuine convictions. Unless, however, we 
are greatly mistuken, the Roman Church will be beaten in 
the contest, as it always has been in Ireland. The Bishops, 
when it comes to the point, dare not risk beiug disobeyed, as 
they almost certainly would be if they used their authority in 
opposition to the agrarian agitators. 





Lord Strathcona and Lord Mount Stephen, two Canadian 
millionaires who some years ago received peerages for 
their great and notable services to the Empire, have 
made a splendid gift to London. They have jointly 
made over to King Edward’s Hospital Fund property yielding 
£16,000 a year, and worth, therefore, at 3 per cent., more than 
£500,000. That is magnificent liberality, and it is not the first 
time that a similar unselfishness has been displayed by the two 
Peers. The object of their munificence has been wisely chosen, 
for the hospitals do nothing but good, and are in need of money, 
the charitable having till lately been bemused by a fancy that 
they are all rich. They are still in need of, say, £40,000 a 
year to clear them of debt and make them thoroughly efficient, 
and we trust that some of the English millionaires will imitate 
their Colonial rivals, who seem to have caught generosity by a 
sort of geographical contagion from the American men of 
wealth, 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUESTION OF THE PERSIAN GULF. 


i ie is a commonplace of political criticism that our 

statesmen take too little thought as to strategic con- 
siderations when they shape their policies. In many cases 
this, no doubt, is a true bill; but we hold it to be equally true 
that the strategists are often inclined to ignore the dominant 
political considerations when they deal with strategical 
problems. A good example of what we mean is to be 
found in the extremely able article contributed by Captain 
Mahan in regard to the question of the Persian Gulf 
to this month’s National Review. We always differ from 
Captain Mahan with hesitation, so great is his knowledge, 
and, as a rule, so sound is his judgment; but we feel that 
in the present instance his view is mistaken, and that if 
it were to be accepted by the British public they would be 
dangerously misled. If it were wise or even possible in 
international affairs to separate political and strategical 
problems absolutely, Captain Mahan’s advice to Britain to 
exclude Russia from the Persian Gulf, and to claim for 
ourselves a special and peculiar right in those waters, 
might very likely be sound. But those problems cannot 
be separated and dealt with in isolation. Captain 
Mahan’s own paper, in truth, exhibits the impossibility of 
the process. Before you can set forth the conditions of a 
strategical problem you are obliged to make, or take 
for granted, certain political assumptions. But if those 
assumptions are wrong, the whole strategical problem 
is vitiated at the source. Now we contend that the 
underlying political assumptions adopted by Captain 
Mahan are unsound. He in effect assumes that there 
is and must be a political rivalry, or, at any rate, a 
conflict of political interests, between us and Russia, and a 
certain community of political interests between us and 
Germany. If those assumptions are valid, we readily admit 
that Captain Mahan’s conclusions as to the advisability of 
excluding Russia from the Gulf while admitting Germany 
thereto are unanswerable. But if those assumptions are 
unwarrantable and unsustainable, as we believe them to be, 
then Captain Muhan’s strategical conclusions cease to have 
weight. 


Why should we assume that our higher political 
interests conflict with those of Russia and coincide with 
those of Germany ¥ Weshall be told that the assumption 
is necessary because Russia's ambitions in Asia must in the 
end induce her to threaten India. If she is not held back 
by superior force, she will ultimately reach a point in her 
Asiatic expansion which will throw her upon India. We 
cannot agree. We believe that Russia will only menace 
India if we force a policy of Asiatic expansion upon her, 
and if we, in union with other Powers, prevent her ex- 
panding in Europe and in a western direction. We quoted 
some months ago the shrewd saying of an old working 
man to the effect that if you wish to understand men, you 
must examine their castles in the air. The same 
thing is true of nations. If you wish to understand a 
nation’s policy, you must consider its castles in the air,— 
z.e., its national aspirations. Now we believe that the 
national aspirations of Russia are not primarily towards 
Asia, but towards Europe. Russia is no doubt essentially 
an expanding nation, and if she is prevented from ex- 
panding in Europe and acquiring power and influence in 
the West, she will, faute de mieux, expand in Asia ; but her 
essential aspirations lead her towards Europe and the 
Mediterranean. In South-Eastern Europe, at Constanti- 
nople, in Asia Minor, and in Syria,—there are her castles 
in the air. Peter the Great founded his capital in the 
marshes of the Nevabecause he wanted, as he said, to open 
a window which would look out upon Europe; and ever 
since Russia has been longing not only to open more 
windows looking out upon Europe, but to possess a larger 
portion of Europe itself. We take pride in calling 
ourselves a great Asiatic Power. Russia prefers to think 
of herself as a great European Power. Russia wants to 
be more European, and not more Asiatic. But in her 
efforts to move Europewards she has always found herself 
opposed by the existing European States, and chief among 
them by England. Therefore she has come to feel that 
England is her essential rival,—the Power that blocks her 
aspirations. But granted that England is Russia’s enemy, 











thereis only one place in which Russia can att, 


enemy,—and that place is India. Thus Russia " . that 
feel that she may have, as it were, to win a better te 
in 


Europe by means of Asian victories. So Chatham boasted 
that he would conquer America in Germany, Now if a 

is so, would it not be wiser for us to see whether we ca a 
compose our quarrels with Russia as regards her Ewen 
advance, and by letting her have her head in Europe ao 
draw the pressure on Asia? But, it will be said, how i, 
this an argument for allowing Russia to come down to the 
Persian Gulf? We admit the apparent inconsistency 
but we hold it to be only apparent. As a result of i 
policy of keeping Russia back in Europe we have set up « 
subsidiary ambition in Asia, and Russia cannot be deflecte} 
from that ina moment. We turned Russia’s head towards 
the Persian Gulf by an inept European policy, and we mus! 
now expect that she will want to complete her Asiatic expan. 
sion by getting access to the open water in the Persian Gulf 
If we absolutely refuse to allow that access, we shall coy, 
vince Russia that we are her enemy, and find it impossible 
to get her to believe that we no longer desire to prevent 
her opening more windows upon Europe. We want, if ya 
can, to draw Russia West and South, convinced that her 
movement in those directions cannot injure us, and may very 
likely hold in check certain ambitions which, if left t) 
develop unchecked, may cause us serious embarrassment 
It is possible, of course, that we have managed entirely to 
distract Russia’s attention from Europe, and have made 
her castles in the air wholly Asiatic. If we have, we have 
certainly done ourselves a very ill turn; but at any rate it 
is, we think, worth while to see whether by abandoning our old 
European opposition we may not again bring Russia’s regard 
South and West again. But if we are to succeed in this 
attempt, we must not begin by refusing Russia access to 
the thing which she at present desires,—i.e., to tho 
Persian Gulf. And after all, what harm can Russia do 
us by having a port on the Gulf? Ports, however well 
armed and equipped, do not give sea-power. ‘That is alone 
bestowed by a mobile fieet. But will Russia obtain a 
mobile fleet by spending many millions on forts and a 
naval base in the Persian Gulf? We take it that Russia 
has not at present the power to build ships enough to 
have a powerful fleet in the Gulf. If she had, shg 
would build them at once, knowing that the possession of 
fleets of very great power in the Baltic, the Mediterranean, 
and the Pacitic would be one of the easiest ways of 
cetting what she wants in the Persian Gulf. Access to 
the Persian Gulf will not increase Russia’s power of 
building and manning ships,—and that power, not the 
temptation to scatter her fleet, is what we have to fear. 
Captain Mahan implies that a hostile fleet in the Persian 
Gulf would be on the flank of our communications east of 
Suez, and so a danger. We would reply that a hostile 
Russia—that hostility having been pressed till she had 
built up very great fleets in other waters—is far greater. 
What weakens us is to have a single unnecessary enemy,— 
a single enemy, that is, not forbidden by the force of cir- 
cumstances to be a friend. Now we contend that Russia 
is such an artificial enemy. She is hostile, but need not 
be hostile, because her aspirations and ours are not in 
perpetual or inevitable conflict. 

But even if we are totally wrong, and if Russia must be 
kept out of the Persian Gulf at all costs, just consider the 
way in which we are preparing to keep Russia out. Our 
plan appears to be to bring Germany into the Persian Gulf 
and to allow her to take up there the position which 
we refuse to Russia. This is apparently the decision 
we have come to. ‘This policy is based upon tho 
astounding delusion that Germany is our natural ally, 
and that Germany, out of love and gratitude, will 
combine with us to forbid Russia to enter the Persian 
Gulf. Of course in reality Germany would do nothing of 
the kind. She will eat as many chestnuts as we may pick 
out of the fire at her bidding, but if it comes to a question 
of fighting, or even disobliging, Russia, Germany will 
instantly give way and leave us alone to “ face the music.” 
What our statesmen seem incapable of understanding 1s 
that Germany is in deadly fear of Russia, and that the 
thing she will never do is to offend Russia seriously. 
Germany would throw over a dozen understandings and 
assurances with us, and give up all her most cherished 


schemes on the Gulf, in Asia Minor or in Syria, rather than: 


bring down the terrible Russian avalanche on her eastern 
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. The notion that we can use Germany as a sort of 
flan water against Russia in Asia is the wildest nonsense. 
ue ey is the unwillingness of Germany to face Russia in 
Bo i that she would not even prosecute the Baghdad 
< uate French capital was put into the enterprise 
valle °y section. But though Germany if and when estab- 
ot Bis the Gulf will never help us to keep Russia out, 
pag little doubt as to what would be the response 
+ Busia made a sufficiently good offer to Germany to 
kine with her to ‘give the arrogant British a lesson 
oad to teach them that they could not treat the Asian seas 
as if they were their private property. red w 
want to injure Russia, Germany 1s the very worst Power 
we could possibly be allied with. She dare not stand up 
to Russia even In our company. And Russia knows it, 
for we have little doubt that the other day at Reval the 
Emperor of Russi . : A agpiesi 
and most affectionate assurances that he had never 
dreamed of putting himself for vard in the Persian G ulf, 
and that any German activity in those regions would be 
purely commercial. 

Ina word, if we mean to keep Russia out of the Persian 
Gulf, we must do it ourselves, and the introduction of 


(ermany into the problem is more likely to weaken us | 


» 


than to strengthen us. If we decide to let Russia come 
into the Gulf, then by all means let us allow Germany full 
and free access also; but if we must play dog-in-the- 
manger, we had better imake no invidious exceptions, but 
play it against all the world. 





THE YOUNG KINGS. 

HAT dread of youth which so hampers our statesmen, 
and diminishes the energy of our whole political 
organisation, seems especially feeble if studied by the light 
of recent history. The theory of old ruling men is that 
the young are always “unsafe.” They may have superior 
energy; they may have charm for the hopeful; they may 
even understand the new generation and its objects better 
than the old do; but they have in them, it is alleged, an 
incurable defect of rashness. They are sure to want to do 
something which experience condemns; to try dangerous 
experiments ; to “ go too fast,” even when they are by good 
fortune, or good advice, or any power of insight in them- 
selves on the right roped. Well, that sounds very sensible ; 
but let us test it by the facts around us. By virtue of a 
privilege which is logically indefensible, but which it would 
be difficult to alter while the hereditary principle is main- 
tained, the Kings of Europe are exempt from the rule of 
age; they often succeed as mere boys, and as it happens, 
within the last twelve years four of the greater Monarchies 
have fallen into the hands of exceedingly young men. The 
German Emperor was twenty-nine when he succeeded ; 
the Czar was only twenty-six when he took up his terrible 
burden ; the King of Haly was proclaimed at thirty-one ; 
and the King of Spain has just been crowned and invested 
with all his powers though he is not yet seventeen. We 
may leave the last-named for the moment out of the account, 
for he has as yet had no opportunity to display his 
qualities; but if the theory of the gerontocracy is true, 
the first three should have proved it past all question. 
The German Emperor is a man who dreams, who 
has strong impulses, who desires ends which can 
be attained only through great, and probably sudden, 


enterprises, and, as he showed in the dismissal of Prince | © ; , 
| Church with a sword and think that it must necessarily 


The 


Bismarck, he is impatient of control by counsellors. 





| 


Granted that we | 


issia received from the Kaiser the warmest | 


! 
adaptation of means to ends such as few “ experienced ” 


men—except, indeed, his grandfather—have ever displayed. 
When we think of his means and his ambition, we can but 
wonder at his moderation. He is cool and cautious in all 
but occasional words, which, again, by fixing all eyes upon 
him, increase his personal power. Moreover, though his 
Parliament must often exasperate him almost beyond 
bearing, he adheres strictly, as far as that is concerned, to 
the Constitution. We cannot admire his method alto- 
gether, because he seems to us to draw the life of his 


| great State so completely to himself that if he disappeared 


its vitality might be terribly impaired, and that isan error, 
for States survive Kings; but of the rashness commonly 
attributed to youth we see no sign. The Czar, it is 
admitted, works like a professional, is cautious in action 
to a fault, and makes the maintenance of the international 
status quo so completely his object that the more fiery spirits 


around him gnash their teeth with impatience. The King of 





| 


| 





Czar is believed to be painfully aware of certain defects in | 


the Russian system, and to be earnestly desirous of 
amending them, while his possession of a legal autocracy 
not disliked by his people is a perpetual temptation to 
violent action. ‘The King of Italy is harassed by many 
curable difficulties, the source of which he clearly perceives, 
which must from time to time tempt him to exert ina 
great way the very large powers committed by the Con- 
stitution to his hands. Yet these three Sovereigns have 
governed with exemplary caution. The German Emperor, 
It is true, has begotten a latent suspicion of himself in all 
Englishmen by an unwise telegram, and there are those in 
bis Empire who complain that he sometimes speaks with- 
out weighing his words, and removes great officers without 
providing abler successors; but he has not disturbed 
Europe, he has neither declared nor provoked a war, and 
he is building up a sea-power with a patient skill and an 








Italy displays the patience and self-suppression of an adroit 
diplomatist, and makes of Italy what his fathers made of 


| Savoy, a political pendulum which, because it takes no 


side save for the moment, keeps the clock in motion. He 
has faced extreme difficulties, both social and international, 
with quiet firmness, and, so far as his personal action is 
concerned, is as firmly seated on his throne as if he were 
sixty and had behind him two generations of the “ experi- 
ence” which unhappily so often imparts nothing except 
a habit of feeble hesitation. We may add, perhaps, with- 
out being injudiciously frank, that in all three Courts 
the usual vices of Kings are singularly absent; that no 
favourite, male or female, has any influence ; and that three 
more respectable men, in the English sense, never appeared 
on thrones. Where, then, in these three conspicuous 
instances has the youth of the powerful been productive of 
mischief ? 

The truth appears to be that in a large proportion of 
cases the young are no more rash or “ unsafe” than the old; 
that when invested with power they feel its weight at least 
as much; and that they are equally conscious of the neces- 
sity of bending before inexorable circumstances. They feel 
the pressure of opinion even more—it is not the young who 
defy fashion—and they have an inner self-distrust which 
helps to make them amenable to advice. Experience often 
instructs, but it as often deludes, especialiy the experience 
of the successful. No two sets of circumstances are ever 
alike; and Prince Bismarck, who never failed but once, 


| was probably as capable of rashness as the young master 


who in his impetuous eagerness for work and prominence 
told him he was “in the way.” Indeed, the Prince on that 
very occasion on which he failed—the tight with the 
Papacy—displayed a rashness of which William IL. who 
understands the strength of religious feeling, would, we 
think, never be guilty. The Prince had been warring 
against concrete forces all his life, and warring success- 
fully, and his experience hid from him, instead of revealing, 
the strength of his ghostly enemy. He had killed out his 
power of sympathy with ideas which were not his own, 
and his perception of the strength that might be latent in 
foes who looked so feeble. He struck, therefore—struck 
as a boy might strike—with hurried and ill-directed blows, 


|and in creating the Centre party he surrendered, it may 


yet prove very seriously, that strength of the Executive 
as above the deliberative sections of the Administration to 
which he was himself devoted. We shall not see the Czar 
or the King of Italy, young as they may be, strike a 


fall down. 

But we shall be asked,—If the young when in power 
display so many of the qualities of the old, what is our 
objection to the rule of the latter, who have at least the 
advantage that their seniority diminishes jealousy and 
carping We have no objection, but we want to see the 
young mixed with them in much larger proportion. It is 
conceded that the latter have more energy and more 
strength, and we believe also that, at least in many cases, 
they have more patience. Planting trees does not strike 
them so strongly as waste of life, nor are they so anxious 
to avoid worry by keeping everything in its groove. They 


enjoy experiment, the one thing in politics from which the 
experienced shrink, with a horror which no doubt is often 
amply justified, but which acts, nevertheless, like some 
kinds of water upon wood. 
all change. 


It preserves, but it is fatal to 
We do not want to see children in power, as 
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a child is in power in Spain; but we do want to find 
opinion so changed that it shall be possible to see men 
between thirty and forty entrusted with Departments, as 
they are in war time with regiments, and to live under 
a Cabinet in which half its members are still with- 
out grey hair. The way to make powerful statesmen is to 
load them early with the responsibilities of power, not to 
keep them as chief clerks till they are sixty, and then 
grant them power as we give gold to children, as a reward 
which they are not to use, much less waste. The change 
would be beneficial, if only because it would so greatly 
widen the reservoir of capacity, which now seems half 
empty, because we stop so many little rills from flowing 
into it. We write quite seriously when we say that dis- 
trust of the young, a distrust which we fully acknowledge 
extends to the electors, is one great cause of a certain 
teebleness now apparent in Administration after Adminis- 
tration. How old was Augustus when he began building 
the Roman Monarchy, or our own William IIT. when he 
accepted the Stadtholdership and saved Holland? Neither 
of these was a man of genius; the former was thirty-two 
at Actium, and the younger twenty-two when his people 
called him to the throne. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON MILITARY 
PREPARATION. 
HERE was no need for any explanation in regard 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speech at Birming- 
ham. The meaning of his words was quite clear. ‘“ We 
have been criticised,” said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘sometimes, I 
think, justly—very often, I think, unfairly—but we have 
been criticised for not having been prepared for the emer- 
gency that arose. In my judgment, public opinion in this 
country never has submitted, and never will submit, to the 
expenditure which would be necessary if we were always to 
be fully prepared for such an exceptional emergency as 
that which we have just come through; and accordingly it 
will always be necessary for us in similar circumstances to 
do what we did then, and to call upon the voluntary 
patriotism of a free people to supplement the necessary 
deficiencies in the Recular Service.” This does not, of 
course, mean that Mr. Chamberlain glories in want of 
preparation per se, or in slackness and inefficiency. He 
merely means that the country will not consent to the 
strain of keeping up a standing army sufficiently large to 
meet automatically and without a new and special effort 
every emergency that will arise. Instead it will prefer to 
ineet. great emergencies when they arise by an appeal to 
the people and to voluntary effort, such as took place in 
the crisis of the Boer War. So far we entirely agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain. We hold, and have always held, that 
it is not possible, and that it would probably not be wise 
if it were possible, to raise, either compulsorily or by large 
payments, vast armies on the Continental model. The 
people of this country would not agree to such a bloated 
standing army; and if they did, the army would soon lose 
its force and elasticity, and be strangled by red-tape and 
the bureaucratic mismanagement of peace conditions. 
We must, of course, have a navy always ready and large 
enough for every possible emergency, but in the case 
of the standing army we need only such numbers as 
will efficiently carry out the garrisoning and_ policing 
of India and the rest of the British Empire, pro- 
vide a moderate home guard, and produce enough men 
to meet any sudden demand for an expeditionary force 
such as those we have had to send to Egypt on three 
occasions in recent years. For the greater war emergencies, 
and for the needs of a protracted war, we must depend 
apon what Mr. Chamberlain rightly describes as ‘ the 
voluntary patriotism of a free people.” 

As we have said, we go heartily with Mr. Chamberlain in 
his willingness to rely upon voluntary patriotism. But if 
Mr.Chamberlain’s principle of national defence is adopted, 
there is surely another step to be taken. If we are to rely 
in great emergencies upon “the voluntary patriotism of a 
free people,” we must do our best to make that voluntary 
patriotism effective. How can we do this? The answer 
is plain,—By seeing to it that the people of this country 
afford material out of which troops of real value can be 
quickly improvised, At present our population does not, 
speaking generally, present such material. The enthusiasm, 
the warlike spirit, the willingness to volunteer for the 





front, possess our people as strongly as ey, 
human material is not, as regards ths eae 
population, fit for war on the physical aan ’ 

plain during the late war. Thousands of tan : chee vs 
for the war who had never fired q rifle en 
in their lives, and whose knowledge "Haine ae 


of riding , 
horses was equally non-existent. They w % and of 
d q . existe nt. T hey were zood men ana 


» but the 
ority of the 





inspired with exactly the right spirit, but of the om, } 
work of soldiering—i.e., the use of the rifle—t] ne ed 
absolutely nothing, and they had to begin their knew 
soldiers by learning in time of war and as enlist zp ‘i mM 
what they could perfectly well have learned oi At ee: 
as civilians. Now surely Mr. Chamberlain must ne aad 
this was a most undesirable state of things - ma paghes 
perilous one if we are to rely, as he proposes pip: Most 
to the people for military aid,—i.e., on the sudden rah a 
sation of soldiers. Have we not, then, a right to sk ts iH 
Mr. Chamberlain that he should use his best endeptens 
in the Government in which his voice is so potent to poi 
that in the future the best means shall be taken to pr mide 
good and not bad human material out of which CS 
sudden and popular levies. After all, it would be by no 
means difficult andin no sense burdensome on the taxpayer 
to endow the population with the groundwork of soldiering 
If the Government were to encourage and extend the rifle 
club movement till it became practically universal—and this 
it could easily do by providing ranges and rifles and cheapen. 
ing the cost of ammunition—it would soon have a popula. 
tion the vast majority of whom would understand how . 
shoot. Next, if in a sphere of activity where Govern. 
ment is supreme—t.e., in national elementary education— 
it decreed that physical education of a military kind 
including the use of the riile, should be as compulsory 
as elementary literary education, and that just as no 
boy may leave school till he can read and write, so 
no boy should leave school till he knew the elements of 
drill and could shoct with a rifle or a carbine, a very 
great step would be achieved in the direction of producing 
® population fit to volunteer for active service im time of 
emergency. We should have, that is, a population whose 
young men when they volunteered would not have to be 
taught how to * form fours” or how to load, sight, and fire 
w rifle. If, in addition, the Government kept five or six 
Yeomanry remounts at various rural centres, and allowed 
certified members of rifle clubs to learn to ride without 
charge, it would enable a considerable number of men 
to add riding to the elementary military education begun 
at the national school and kept up in the rifle club. 
Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain is so much immersed in the 
overwhelming mass of his work at the Colonial Office 
that he imagines that the Government is already doing 
all it can to produce a population of the kind 
out of which soldiers with a real fighting value 
ean be quickly improvised. If such is his belief, and 
if he thinks that the people are being practised in the 
elements of military training under the care of a fostering 
Government, he is very much mistaken. Let us take first 
the case of the rifle clubs. What has the Government done 
for them? Practically nothing,—uniless the fact that, while 
threatening to punish, the public Departments concerned 
actually retrain from punishing men who break the law in 
regard to carrying rifles without a license can be called 
doing something. At present a man who shoots at his 
own affiliated ritle club range with a club rifle is exempted 
from the gun license, but if he shoots at another club's 
range in a friendly competition or shoots at his own 
club range with his own rifle he is, we understand, 
liable to be prosecuted, though such prosecution is not 
actually carried out. It is true that the Government 
handed over the supervision of rifle clubs to the National 
Ritle Association. It is also true that this excellent 
semi-private body has done all in its power to help rifle 
clubs, and that a private individual, Mr. Astor, has given 
it £10,000 with which to help on the movement. ‘Lhe 
Governmeni however, we repeat, itself done 
practically nothing. It has not provided, or helped to 
provide, # single range for civilians. It has not provided 


has, 


rifles, though it has allowed the National Rifle 
Association to sell rifles to the clabs at about the 
sume price as they can be obtained from the 
trade. Again, it has given no ammunition for practice, 


and has not even allowed the ritle clubs to get ammu- 





nition at real cost price, though it has not insisted 
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he highest scale of price in case of purchases. 
| Deore sav without fear of contradiction that 


a word, we s 
In a 1 the rifle clubs owe a great deal to the sympathy 

oe 4 " : x é eT 
though management of the National Rifle Association 


and good 
and to Mr. - 
any rifle club 
(Jovernment 


Astor’s generosity, it will be impossible to find 
that will say that it was founded owing to 
help or kept going. through Government 
aeoment. The notion that it was the duty of the 
a to help to teach the people to shoot has clearly 
gnc eae the head of any one connected with the 
= pat wet _We except the Commander-in-Chief and 
pega Generals and junior officers, who have shown 
ar ah and keenness in the matter of the rifle club 
a etaiah: and evidently recognise the value of a wide- 
spread national education in the matter of shooting. 
Governmental indifference in regard to the supplement- 
++ of our elementary literary education with a system of 
ye entary physical training of a military nature is equally 
oll marked. It is true that the vigilant eye of the 
Secretary for Scotland has noticed the need, and has ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the question 
for Scotland, but this purely local investigation has ap- 
parently awakened no echo in the Government in general. 
fn other words, the notion that it might be of as much 
advantage to the State to give its boys physical instruc- 
tion of a military kind as to teach them the three R’s 
has not been entertained, or rather has been rejected, for so 
we read the correspondence between Mr. Brodrick and Lord 
Meath. But while the Government in refusing to trouble 
its head about rifle clubs or rifle ranges, or about the 
physical instruction of boys m elementary schools, is taking 
upan attitude of negative hostility to the notion of preparing 
the population for sudden calls of a military nature, it is 
in another direction positively reducing the number of 
men instructed in the use of arms. The Volunteers supply 
a great school of arms for the nation, and that of the best 
sssible kind. The large number of men who pass through 
the Volunteers receive a sound military education. 
They are the secondary schools of military education. 
But the new Government policy of attempting to turn the 
Volunteers into imitation Regulars has had the result of 
reducing that force by some thirty thousand men, and 
this means a most serious ultimate reduction in the 
numbers of men who get what we have called a secondary 
military education. if the reduction is permanent, in 
three or four vears there will be some hundred thousand 
less men in the country who present first-class material out 
of which to improvise soldiers. 

Speaking generally, we are very glad that Mr. Chamber- 
Jain should in his speech have raised the matter of which 
we have been treating, for it puts a clear issue and its con- 
sequences before the country. Tho time has come when 
our people must choose whether they will adopt the Con- 
tinental military system once and for all, or whether they 
will rely upon Mr. Chamberlain’s system. But if they adopt 
Mr. Chamberlain’s system, as we trust they will and 
believe they will, then he and the rest of the Government 
must see to it that we do everything possible to endow the 
nation with those qualities which produce a population 
from which soldiers can be improvised. In a word, Mr. 
Chamberlain by his bold, and as we contend wise, speech 
has laid upon himself the duty—a duty from which we can- 
not believe that he will flinch—of insisting that the nation 
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| 
| 





| 


as a whole—bovs and men—shall be given that instrue- | 
tion in the elements of military defence which «alone can | 
make them trustworthy material out of which efficient | 


soldiers can be created at short notice. 





THE POINT OF DANGER. 
HE Kings and Presidents are all moving about, calling 
on each other at their capitals, attending great ban- 
quets, and making pretty speeches, which are carefully 
reported in official gazettes. France has gone to St. 
Petersburg and Italy to Berlin, Germany is to look in at 


| 


| overtax even their solid strength. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


Sandrmeham, and Russia aud Austria are to meet some- | 


where on their frontiers ; and each and all of these move- 
ments are discussed as events conducing to the safety of 
Europe. Perhaps they are, and we should like to know 


why. It is etiquette to say that these visits mean nothing, 
or are at most intended to “rivet pre-existing bonds of 
friendship,” but nobody sincerely believes those state- 
State visits are not amusing, except those to 


ments, 





Copenhagen, where all rulers seem to feel safe; the Kings 
are accompanied by their Foreign Secretaries; and the 
speeches are prepared, revised, and re-revised with the most 
elaborate caution. “Explanations” are carefully pub- 
lished in semi-official journals ; assurances are given to the 


| world that the visits ‘‘ guarantee peace”; and sometimes, 


as on the most recent occasion, it is formally stated that 
the friendly intercourse of the Sovereigns has “re- 
cemented” the treaties which maintain the European 
equilibrium. ‘‘ Peace, peace, let us niaintain peace,” is on 
the lips, and, as we believe, in the hearts, of all the 
Monarchs who travel and most of their advisers. It is a 
little hard to suppose that all these great people—who, we 
repeat, for the time and for different reasons acutely dread 
var—are wasting time, breath, and energy on mere stage 
play; and difficult, therefore, not to suspect that they per- 
ceive some possibility of danger to peace which they are 
anxious to avert, and which they think their mutual com- 
pliments will assist them in averting. 

Now what can that danger be? They are not afraid 
of each other’s ambitions, for though they are all am- 
bitious, they are hampered by serious difficulties, most 
of them financial, and they would all regard immediate 
war, whatever its cause, as the gravest of calamities. That 
we shall have no King-made war at present is evident 
from their whole attitude during the struggle in South Africa, 
and from the projects requiring time to which they are all 
more or less deeply committed. Are they, then, afraid of 
sudden explosions? Such explosions, no doubt, might 
come from revolution in France or Russia; from an 
upheaval in the European provinces of Turkey; from a 
quarrel over the succession in Holland; from the death of 
the Emperor of Austria—that would produce, fora moment 
at least,a kind of earthquake in European politics—but none 
of the arrangements made or in the making appear to be 
intended as precautions against those shocks. Indeed, they 
cannot be, for to arrange combinations against such con- 
tingencies the Sovereigns would have to reveal their inner 
dreams of ambition, and they will not do that. Are the 
Kings afraid of their own military parties? That is not 
probable. It is true that in every great State whose Army 
is fed by conscription there is a great body of officers, 
many thousands in number, and often of tremendous 
social weight, who are weary of inaction and its conse- 
quence, stagnant promotion, who long for “war with its 
happy chances,” and who do, no doubt, fan any fire which 
may lead to a dispute. They do not exactly demand war, 
but they make their Governments aware that “ military 
opinion” demands from them “ vigour,” and something 
ot the duellist’s sensitiveness to anything like challenge. 
That is a more serious trouble to peaceful Monarchs, 
especially in Russia, than the outside world imagines ; 
but still it has always existed, and is only irresistible 
when the populace and the Army are of the same 
mind. Or, finally, is it the pressure of the peoples 
that their masters dread? It is scarcely credible. ‘The 
peoples, no doubt, being at once miserable from economic 
‘auses, and increasingly conscious through the spread of 
education, are in an embittered mood, jealous of each 
other, jealous of England, jealous even of the far-distant 
United States, hungry for new possessions, and possessed 
with the foolish belief that their Governments can make 
them rich by energetic grabbing; but they are not anxious 
for the kind of war against which Alliances and Sovereigns 
provide. ‘The French send up Republican majorities, and 
the Republic means peace. The Germans are troubled 
with the idea that the French Army has revived, and that 
the double attack to which war would expose them might 
The Russian masses, 
though they will follow their Czar in any undertaking, 
and believe themselves safe from invasion by reason of 
their climate, never seem to desire any war except with 
Turkey, which appeals at once to their religious sentiment 
and their traditional ideas of their destiny. The Austrians 
never move till they are threatened; we ourselves do 
not dream of Continental war; and the remaining Powers 


_ of Europe have no means of acting by themselves. Where, 
then, is the danger which, after thirty-two years of fairly 
steady peace, still seems to the Sovereigns and statesmen of 
Europe so acute that to provide against it is their first 
preoccupation ? 

We can give no conclusive answer to tho question, 
although we have a tolerably strong opinion. 
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that the governing statesmen of Europe, most of whom 
just now are only average men, are more deeply infected 
with the suspicions and jealousies of the common people 
than is generally supposed ; that they distrust each other, 
and the world, and the trend of things; that from that 
distrust, and their very dread of war, they apprehend that 
it may come; and that they therefore try every means to 
prove that they at least will not be its originators. They 
are more than civil to all other heads of States. They 
protest loudly that none of their treaties have any 
aggressive meaning. They warn all discontented popula- 
tions, even that of poor little Crete, that the status quo 
must not be disturbed by so much as a ripple. They hold 
great reviews in provinces where there are burning 
questions and the people are restless, and exert them- 
selves to prove to those provinces that there is no hope 
for them because of European differences. They invite 
the generals of all Europe to be present at military 
manceuvres as a proof of friendly feeling, and they sedu- 
lously cultivate all indications that their neighbours may 
become hostile to one another. A quarrel between any 
two would be such a relief to the third that whenever 
possible it is diligently fomented. Under the pressure of 
a half-ignorant opinion, they have lost the sense that tran- 
quillity is a sign of strength, treat every incident as im- 
portant, and are continually exerting themselves for peace, 
as if satisfied that every one else meant war. It is nota 
pleasant state of affairs to look at, more especially for 
those spectators, just now frightfully numerous, who think 
that whenever a King ora Chancellor coughs he must have 
some ulterior meaning. Fortunately, they are most of 
them quite ordinary people, they are sincerely desirous of 
peace, and when the weather grows colder they will all 
seek quieter retreats, and leave matters of high policy very 
much where they found them. We do not blame them, 
for if one lived under a rocking stone one would be apt to 
study every passing gust, and perhaps to put up an 
umbrella as some sort of a defence; but it is well for 
those who are outside to remember that some rocking 
stones have maintained their equipoise for centuries, and 
that till some strong person lends a shoulder the breezes 
have little power. That the statesmen fancy they see 
points of danger is not proof positive that they exist. 





THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 


ji proceedings of the Trade-Union Congress began 

on Monday with a speech from the Chairman of the 
London County Council. The Council is a well-abused 
institution, and it is only natural that when its Chairman has 
an opportunity of addressing a larger audience, he should 
say more about the body over which he presides than about 
the body he is addressing. This, at all events, was what 
Sir J. McDougall did, and he was able to take credit for 
one very remarkable and exceptional fact. The London 
County Council is not perfect, but it is free from 
the worst and most general of the faults incident to 
municipal bodies. It is pure; and considering the oppor- 
tunities for corruption that must be afforded by the large 
operations in which it is engaged, that is a thing of which 
the Chairman may well be proud. We wish we could 
share Sir J. McDougall’s opinion that the day will come 
when all will see the advantage of work being done by 
municipalities. Sir J. McDougall claims that the setting 
up of a Works Department has ensured work being done 
in a workmanlike manner, and with less supervision by 
foremen and clerks of works than is necessary in the case 
of private firms. We suppose that Sir J. McDougall 
means that a workman who is employed by a municipality 
feels that he is working for the community, and puts his 
whole strength into what he is doing. It may be so; we 
hope that it is so; but the theory implies a degree of con- 
fidence in human nature to which we have not yet attained. 
And Sir J. McDougall took no notice of the greatest of the 
objections taken to work being done by municipalities,—the 
displacement of privateenterprise. If municipalities could 
cover the whole field of labour, this might be only the 
superseding of a less good expedient by a better one. But 
municipalities do not and cannot cover more than a 
portion of the field of labour, and the discouragement of 
private enterprise may operate over a very much larger 
area than that covered by the action of the municipality. 
It is necessary in weighing the value of Sir J. McDougall’s 
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Mr. Burns’s speech was marked by a tone which 
men are bound very carefully to guard against 
the interests of Trade-Unions as well as of the pees 
that the law shall be made clearer when it is doubt 
ful and altered when it is unjust. Mr. Burns sed 
to regard a Judge as an official whose duty it rig 
to declare what the law is, but to apply it impartiall not 
the disadvantage of all classes. The law, he complain. to 
descending upon Trade-Unions “with heavy aed : 
but not with strict impartiality.” The Taff Vale judgm _ 
would seemingly have pieased Mr. Burns hilar if it 
had been followed or preceded by some equally is 
judgment against the Employers’ Federation. But 
Judges do not choose what cases shall be brought before 
them. They pass judgment on cases brought before 
them by others, and each case has to be decided 
on its own merits. The law may descend upon Trade. 
Unions with strokes that are heavier than the facts justify 
The Judge, that is to say, may read the facts wrongly a 
the law wrongly. But this has nothing to do with his 
impartiality ; and Mr. Burns’s words have no meanine 
unless, which we do not believe, he means to accuse the 
Law Lords of laying down what they knew to be bad law 
in order to gratify their dislike of Trade-Unionism. he 
probability that the House of Lords was right in a case 
where the Judges had all the facts before them, and were 
helped in coming to a decision by a very strong array of 
counsel on each side, is very great, and the Trade-Union 
Congress will be much better occupied in trying to alter 
the law now that it is finally declared than in saying hard 
things of the Judges for declaring it. Whether they will 
induce Parliament to alter the law is another question. 
It is hard to understand why a powerful corporation 
should be less amenable to the law than an individual 
workman. Its powers of inflicting injury are much greater, 
and what possible reason can there be for making the 
penalty less? That the law wants amendment in detail is 
likely enough, but that it will ever be altered in such a 
way as to hold ‘Trade-Unions harmless no matter what 
instructions they may give to their members seems in the 
highest degree improbable. 

Mr. Steadman, the President of the Congress, delivered 
his address on Tuesday. There was a fine political flavour 
about his remarks which would have been more in place 
at a by-election than at a meeting of Trade-Unionists who 
are supposed to be of all politics. The most remarkable 
points in the address were the definition of democratic 
representation and the claim that food should be as free of 
taxation as air. Democratic representation, it seems, knows 
nothing of indirect election. ‘I'he representatives it chooses 
must not delegate any of their powers to others. If a law 
is passed permitting them to do so in any given case, it is a 
law that violates “justice, equality, and common-sense.” 
Mr. Steadman did not condescend to explain why a repre- 
sentative body should be forbidden to commit the exercise 
of some of its powers to experts whom it believes to be 
better qualified than itself to use them wisely. That 
seems to us to be the very principle on which representa- 
tion rests,—the choice by large bodies of men of smaller 
bodies whose judgment they believe to be better than their 
own. Under the Education Bill the ratepayers elect the 
County Councils, and the County Councils elect the 
Education Committees. We have here the ideal principle 
for such elections,—direct popular representation in the 
first instance, followed by indirect representation in a 
field in which expert knowledge is specially required. 
And then Mr. Steadman slips in at the end of this part 
of his address a further limitation. Representation must 
not only be direct, it must be ad hoc. No Education Bill 
will satisfy him which does not “provide an authority 
directly elected by the people for all educational purposes. 
Why is he so timid in the application of this great prin- 
ciple? Why is it education only that must have an 
authority directly elected by the people for a single 
purpose? Why not other equally important subjects’ 
Why should housing, for example, be left to an 
authority, like the London County Council, not directly 
elected by the people for housing purposes ? We foresee, 
if Mr. Steadman’s views obtain acceptance, London 
governed by twelve County Councils, all exercising 
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authority over the same area, but each elected to do its 


cial work. The choice of the number twelve 
ie gel involve an unnecessary amcuit of sub- 
but if the elections were annual this would be 
anced by the advantage of having one in every 
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division, 
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month in the year. 

In dealing with the Education Bill, Mr. Steadman was 
strongly in favour of taxation going with representation. 
When he came to the Corn-tax, he seemed prepared to throw 
is connection to the winds. We presume, at least, that he 
ish to narrow our representative system or to take 
away votes from those who now have them,—plural voters, 
of course, excepted. But though the people are to be 
represented in at least their present numbers, their food is 
not to be taxed. Tea, sugar, and bread are to go absolutely 
free of duty because they are food, and food ought to be 
placed on the same footing as air. But when the con- 
sumers of tea, sugar, and bread are r »presented, how is the 
connection between representation and taxation to be main- 
tained if food is not taxed? It would be difficult to tax 
s. nor are we at all sure that Mr. Steadman would 
approve of such a plan if it were possible. Consequently 
we are thrown back on luxuries, and forced to collect so 
much of the national revenue as ought to be provided by 
the waze-earning classes exclusively from liquor and tobacco. 
Even as it is, our dependence on these two sources of income 
js greater than it ought to be, because any sudden move in 
the direction of abstinence from either beer or tobacco might 
seriously derange the calculations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Moreover, if taxation goes with representation, 
why is the working man who neither drinks beer nor 
smokes tobacco to pay no contribution to the national 
purse ? Altogether, we cannot congratulate Mr. Steadman 
on his excursion into the domains of politics. 
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GOOD BREEDING IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
WO things lie at the root of good 
they are taught in the New Testament. The first 
is self-suppression,—the consciousness in the individual 
that he is part of a community whose welfare is of more 
importance than his capacity to do what he will with 
his own; and the second is sympathy,—the power to be 
“all things to all men.” To be without the first unfits 
a man for social life altogether; to be without the latter 
forces him to live his life, as it were, among foreigners, unable 
himself to speak any language but his own. Three writers in 
the New Testament concern themselves with courtesy— 
St. James, St. Paul, and St. Peter—and from their letters 
something like a philosophy of good breeding might be 
built up. 

Before a man considers his attitude towards his neighbours 
he must consider his attitude towards himself. In this matter, 
St. Paul tells us, he ought to be as just as possible. He 
is “not to think of himself more highly than he ought to 
think, but to think soberly.” Evidently he is to avoid not 
only spiritual pride, but the fanciful self-accusations so 
common among converts. Self-respecting individuals make 
honest communities, but if a society would spread it must 
avoid self-satisfaction, lest it become hidebound. “ We are 
members one of another,’ writes St. Paul, therefore “let no 
man seek his own, but each his neighbour’s good,” for “no 
man liveth to himself.” This theory the Apostle pushes very 
far, reeommending his more cultivated converts to sacrifice to 
some extent their religious liberty rather than hurt the 
feelings of simpler people. Early Christian communities 
were made up of very varied elements. Nobles, artisans, and 
slaves, superstitious adherents of a decaying mythology, devout 
Jews, and men of the world but newly dissatisfied with the 
eynica] agnosticism in which they had been bred, met together 
to hear “the thing preached” and to eat a common meal in 
remembrance of 2 common Master. Without courtesy—a 
courtesy which would not stop short of sacrifice—these 
jarring elements could not have been kept within the 
bond of peace. We know, says the Apostle, writing to 
the Corinthians, “that an idol is nothing at all,” and that 
the observance of certain days and the eating or abstaining 
from certain foods are in themselves of no consequence. 
He is persuaded that all meats are clean and “all days 
the same,” but if any man thinks differently, he is none the 


manners as 


worse Christian for his intellectual mistake. Good manners 
require of the wise man that he should neither “despise” nor 
“set him at naught”; indeed, he had better foregothe tangible 
advantage of his superior wisdom when in company with the 
scrupulous person. If his faith is purer than his neighbour's, 
he must “ have it to himself before God,” for the end of the com- 
mandment is not knowledge but charity. Every man is exhorted 
to enter as far as possible into the point of view of his neighbour, 
and to show him sympathy to the extent of his power, even if it 
be only the sympathy of indignation. ‘“ Who is offended and 
I burn not,” we read; and again, ‘Who is weak and I am 
not weak,” ‘Him that is weak in the faith,” St. Paul goes 
on, “ receive ye, but not to doubtful disputation.” Disputations 
cannot avail to give peace to a weak man, but by entering into 
the pain of his doubt one man by his sympathy may possibly 
reveal to another the sympathy of God, and so teach him 
more about religion than if he could convince his intellect of 
all the articles of all the creeds. 


With regard to conversation the New Testament lay’ sown 
stringent Puritan rules. There is to be no “foolish t.tking ” 
or “jesting which is not convenient”; no discussion of the 
conduct of those of whose doings “it is a shame to speak”; 
no wrangling or “clamour’’; no fruitless argumentation, 
“dotings about questions, and strifes of words.” “Cheer« 
fulness” is continually enjoined; ‘“ murmuring,” “ bitter. 
ness,” “malice,” and “evil surmisings” are continually 
deprecated. “ Courtesy” is to be observed at all times, and St. 
Peter exhorts his friends not to forget it even during the fiery 
trials of persecution. Paul remembered it before his judges 
when, after wishing that Agrippa were a Christian, “and 
altogether such as himself,” he added “except these bonds.” 
He remembered it also on another notable occasion, when by 
his reassuring words he stopped the suicide of the jailor whose 
death might have meant his own escape. 


“How near to good is what is fair,’ said Ben Jonson. 
Morals and manners are indeed inextricably interwoven, 
and it is often impossible to distinguish between charity 
and courtesy. There is one man in the New Testament 
whose name has come down to posterity solely on account of 
what we may perhaps be allowed to call his gentlemanlike con- 
duct towards St. Paul. “The Lord give mercy to the house of 
Onesiphorus,” the Apostle writes, “for he oft refreshed me 
and was not ashamed of my chain. But when he was in Rome 
he sought me out very diligently and found me. The Lord 
grant that he may find mercy in that day.” The reiterated 
suggestion that “that day” would be one of mercy and not of 
triumph to the free man who was not ashamed to be 
seen with “the prisoner of the Lord” might make us suppose 
that St. Paul doubted if his friend belonged to the faith, and 
that he ascribed his action to his Christian courtesy rather 
than to his courteous Christianity. 

The gulf existing between slaves and their masters in the 
first century was a difficult one for charity to bridge or courtesy 
to cover. The Apostolic attitude towards slavery is at first sight 
somewhat astonishing. The teachings of Christ strike at its 
roots; but with the possible exception of St. James, none of 
His immediate followers condemned slavery as an institution. 
St. Paul, it is true, declares that “in Christ” there is “neither 
bond nor free”; but in the same breath he adds “ male nor 
female, Jew nor Greek.” We are, therefore, constrained 
to accept his words metaphorically. That the Apostle 
perceived the evil effects of slavery upon character we 
cannot doubt. He not only congratulates himself upon 
heing born free, but his advice to slaves shows an effort 
to initiate them into some sort of inward freedom, so 
that they may give to religion “the offering of a free 
heart.” They are to forget as far as possible that they 
serve men, and by avoiding “eye service” are to assume 
an honourable bondage to their own consciences, and thus 
become “the slaves of Christ,” and not “ men pleasers.” He 
warns them also not to despise their masters, because they are 
brethren; while all free Christians are hidden to “ remember 
those that are in bonds as bound with them.” That certain 
Christian Churches were apt to look down on slave members 





| persons in admiration for the sake of advantage.” 


is suggested by St. James, who condemns those who keep 
theircourtesy for the wearers of “ cay clothing,” and “ have men’s 
That St. 
Paul regarded “graces and qualities of breeding” as things 


! which “adorn the faith of Christ” is evident from his letters 
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and his life. It is he who remembered and wrote down for us 
our Lord’s saying, “It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ 
and it is characteristic of him that the sentence stuck in his 
mind. To receive was painful to him always, and inde- 
pendence the first necessity of happiness. He urges all men 
to work rather than be beholden to any, and he urges those 
who give, not to wound by their manner of giving the pride of 
him who is obliged to take. Not only must they give without 
grudging, they must “give with simplicity.” To give with 
simple generosity is not a very easy task. Many men never 
grudge, and yet fall into the subtler temptations which 
surround the giver to take the grace from his gift. Those 
who give for the sake of their own souls without knowing 
if they do good cr harm cannot be said to give out of simple 
generosity, neither can those opposite characters who give 
their money in order to buy power. This latter error is, to 
our mind, by far the more excusable of the two. Indeed, if 
a man believes in his own judgment, likes power, and is 
determined to use it for the good of his neighbours, the 
temptation is almost unavoidable. It is often a duty to rule, 
and to “rule diligently,” and who can rule a fool for his good 
without the means of coercion? Nevertheless, whoever gives 
with this end in view gives without grace, though he may 
often give to his neighbour's advantage. To “show mercy 
with cheerfulness” is a yet more difficult injunction to 
follow. If the man who shows mercy is too cheerful— 
makes too light of his own magnanimity—the culprit 
is likely “to do it again.” On the other hand, he may he 
more touched by the grace of the forgiveness than he could 
be by the most grievous reprimand. The better the man the 
more likely he is to be impressed by kindness, and perhaps 
wisdom should prompt us to give the best man the first 
chance. 

The self-possession, courage, and detachment which enabled 
men working at an almost impossible task, and “standing in 
jeopardy daily,” to give their minds to the refinements of 
courtesy and honour are not easy to account for. Something 
was given to the early Church which has been denied to later 
generations,—the power to “rejoice in hope.” Nothing was 
too hard for them to do, nothing too great to expect. That 
they looked for the triumph of Christianity in their own 
generation no candid reader can doubt. <A spiritual mirage 
brought near to them a goal now out of sight. Buta mirage 
is a reflection of the truth, not a deception of the imagination, 
and the Church waits now as she waited then, if no longer 
rejoicing in hope, at least “ patient in tribulation,” “till we 
all come unto a perfect man, to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ,’—that is, till Christianity is not only 
the standard but the stamp of humanity. 





MEN AND MANNERS. 

T was some three thousand years ago that Homer compared 
“the men of the present day” to “the wonderful giants 

of old,” and the tendency to believe, or at all events to pretend 
to believe, that our fathers were greater and stronger and 
better men than we are is probably a tendency towards which 
human nature for another three thousand years and more will 
be liable. Try to analyse that tendency, and you must take 
the life of the individual man as your criterion. The man 
grows to manhood out of childhood, and in childhood he sees 
things bigger than they are,—bigger, that is, than he realises 
them to be when he is able to judge them by a proper standard 
of comparison. The house in which he spends his childhood, 
the garden in which he plays, the trees he climbs, and the 
walls over which he cannot see,—these, of course, very likely 
seem enormous to him asa child. When he sees them again as 
a man he realises their right proportions. But an impression 
has been left on his mind which he carries with him as long 


i 
the standard of comparison by which he arrived at that 
verdict was less rigorous. Thus his general tendency—it is 
not, of course, a tendency which is never corrected—is to look 
at the present with a vague idea at the back of his head that 
things used to be better than they are; in short, he ig disposed 
to disparage the present, without inquiring over closely why 
he does so. i 

It cannot be justly said that this is exactly the attitude of 
mind of Mr. E. F. Benson, who contributes to the New 
Liberal Review an article entitled “On the Decadence of 
Manners,” though why, since, so far as we understand him 
Mr. Benson is anxious to prove that modern manners are ia 
decadent, he should have called his essay by the name he has 
chosen it is a little hard to see. That manners are not the 
same as they were “is, of course,” he writes, “a proposition 
which no one would attempt to disprove, but that they could 
possibly remain the same as they were is simply out of the 
question. For manners, broadly speaking, mean the general 
superficial behaviour of men to women, the social gmail 
change; and it would imply a great want of adaptability in 
man, a conservatism of the most wooden-headed order, if, in 
the changed and changing relations between him and woman, 
he persisted in maintaining an attitude which, in years gone 
by, was assuredly the correct one.” Manners, he says, have 
changed, “and it would be unintelligent to regret it, except in 
so far as we regret the changed relations which necessitated 
it.” Mr, Benson’s argument needs examination; for though, 
as we have said, he does not concern himself to prove that 
modern manners are decadent, what he does say is that the 
relations between the sexes have greatly changed, that this 
has brought about a change of manners, and that the 
change in manners is, on the whole, healthy and natural, 
The mistake he makes is in supposing that the change of 
relations between the sexes during the past fifty years has 
really been great, and has brought about the great “change 
in manners” of which he writes. Mr. Benson’s view is not 
catholic enough to be valuable, except as the expression of a 
personal opinion. He seems to think that what he himself 
sees is all that there is to see, and as a consequence he draws 
wrong general deductions from isolated particular instances, 

What is his main argument? We take it to be embodied 
in the following sentence :—‘“ In the ordinary course of life 
men and women [nowadays] are far more intimate, sharers in 
far more pursuits than they used to be, and it is, in the main, 
women who have invaded the domains that used once to be 
man’s. And the move men and women take common part 
in joint amusements and enterprises, the further recedes the 
age of chivalry and all the manners and customs thereof; for 
chivalry was built, we may say, upon the inequality and un- 
likeness of the sexes.” We believe that if Mr. Benson would 
look a little further afield for a conception of the relations 
which actually exist between the sexes than the ground which 
he actually covers, he would come to a truer judgment of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen than that at which be seems 
to have arrived. In what particular way, according to him, 
have women lately “invaded the domains that used once to be 
man’s”? Apparently, in the playing of golf, croquet, and 
bridge, and in smoking cigarettes. To read his essay, you 
would suppose that few girls or women of the present day 
were not mistresses of these accomplishments, or considered 
that there were other things to doin the world besides joining 
in men’s recreations. Yet is that a true picture of what is 
happening to-day? Is it the fact that, looking at society 
as a whole, women take a larger part in men’s amusements 
than they used to take, and that as a consequence there 
is less courtesy extended by men to women? We do not 
believe that it is. Nobody would be disposed to deny that 
there exists to-day a certain class of woman who desires to 
meet men on an absolutely common ground, whether in the 





as he lives; and although he is able, in particular instances, 
to satisfy himself that what onee seemed to him an enormous 
expanse of garden, or an extremely high wall or tree, was in 
reality nothing out of the way in size or height, still the 
general impression left on his mind is indelible. The things 
of the past seem to him greater and grander than the things 
of the present, simply because as he grows older he uncon- 
sciously apjgies a severer standard of comparison in his 
judgment of what he sees. The verdict which he passed in 


serious occupations of life or in games and other forms of 
recreation. But she is not an exclusively modern product, 
nor have her numbers greatly increased; merely there have 
arisen for her new fields of activity. There were not so many 
ways a hundred years ago in which women were able, if they 
wished it, to join in men’s recreations as there are to-day; 
bicycles, for instance, were not invented; but it was not yester- 
day that ladies took to riding to hounds. It was Queen Anne 
who first gave a really extensive Royal patronage to horses 





days gone by remains impressed on his mind: he forgets that 





racing; and to compare players of a very old card-game 
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of modern card-games, Mrs. Battle was 
not the first woman who liked “a clear fire, a clean 
hearth, and the rigour of the game. _ Women have 
always taken advantage of what opportunities have been 
open to them in the way of amusement ; if they take 
part in more forms of active recreation to-day thau they 
used, that is because the number of forms of recreation has 
increased. Yet even £0, and granting that women join in 
healthy amusements, and, on the whole, lead a more 


with players 


more : ; i 
rational life, than they did a hundred years ago, still, the 
samnbers of women who actually have “* invaded the domains 


that used once to be man’s” are, compa ratively speaking, very 
small indeed. There are no more of them to-day who “ wear 
the breeches ” than there were in the time of Burton, and 
probably those who do receive to-day at the hands of the men 
with whom they compete a more chivalrous treatment. 

Indeed, the truth seems to be that as civilisation increases 
not only do “ manners ” not become decadent, but in 
chivalry actually is brought more and more into play. That 
is, men get a true conception of the meaning of woman- 
hood. The Kaffir, one of the lowest types of humanity, buys 
wives that he may live lazily. The civilised man regards 
itas a privilege to work for a woman. Why, then, should it 
be supposed that as the resources of civilisation increase 
women would be less likely to meet with chivalrous treat- 
ment from men, in whatever field of activity they may choose 
to enter? Indeed, all the evidence goes to prove the contrary. 
The writer of the essay we have quoted suggests—uncon- 
sciously refuting his own argument—a curious instance of the 
change for the better in the “manners” of men towards 
women. He pictures what would have happened in a game of 
golf in the “chivalrous ” age, if a lady were so unfortunate as 
to be “bunkered.”’ 
day would have solved the lady’s difficulty by lifting the ball, 
kneeling on one knee, aud offering her his best and most 
particular driver. Very likely he would have done so; but 
would that have been truly chivalrous,—that is, truly 
courteous? The truer courtesy would be to do what he 
would do to-day,—that is, play the game as it is meant 
to be played, and not to put his competitor openly and 
patronisingly on a lower ground than himself. That is 
only a small illustration, of course, of what we mean, but 
it is sufficient as indication of a general tendency, notice- 
able not only in comparatively unimportant matters such as 
games, but in the more serious occupations of life. Mr. 
Benson’s men and women seem to meet each other only in 
games, or When smoking cigarettes. Possibly the manners of 
the few men and women who occupy themselves with nothing 
more important than this may be indifferent,—it would not 
particularly matter if they were; indeed, to use any kind of 
argument to prove that the free relations existing between 
them are right and natural, as Mr. Benson argues, seems to 
usa waste of energy. As regards the larger and saner pro- 
portion of the men and women of to-day, we believe that to 
suggest that “the age of chivalry is gone” is completely 
beside the mark. Men do not nowadays place their hands on 
their hearts, sweep off their hats, bow themselves double, and 
say, “Madam, I protest that you oblige me vastly.” But 
instead there is an increasing realisation on the part of men of 
what are the duties and the consideration they owe to women, 
not only as fellow-* players,’ but as fellow-workers, which 
cannot but have, and does have, an effect for good upon their 
“manners,” It may not be showy, or Grandisonian, but, sober, 
kindly, and thoughtful, it is there. 





NETTING THE SEA-TROUT. 

OCH GRUINART is an arm of the sea running up into 
the middle of one of the largest islands which compose 

the Inner Hebrides. Like many other such sea-lochs, it 
presents a very different appearance at high and at low water. 
When the tide is up, and the blue waters of the Atlantic have 
rolled in between the sandhills atthe mouth, Loch Gruinart is 
an imposing sheet of water, three or four miles long and over 
a mile across. In rough weather its surface is covered 
with white foaming billows; the waves break upon the 
rocks and pebbles of the beach: and great masses of 
seaweed are cast up. When the tide is out Loch Gruinart 


Sa vast stretch of wet and wrinkled sand, with nothing 
but a narrow channel of salt water down the middle. 


; well as the South. 





The true gentleman of that prehistoric } 








| the last moment of hauling the net on to the sands. 


At the head of the loch are the Gruinart flats, covered 
with grass, where flocks of wild geese crop the salt herbage 
in the winter. Through these flats a small river once 
discharged itself into the sea, and its bed is still 
marked by a richer vegetation between two lines of reeds. 
But drainage work has diverted the stream, and the river 
is now only a trickling burn. Up tbis river the sea-trout 
used to run, and they still come in from the sea and 
work their way towards their old spawning grounds, though 
there is generally too little water in the burn to enable them 
to leave the loch. The result is that they collect in the deeper 
pools at the bottom of the narrow channel which runs down 
the loch, and at low tide it is an easy business to net them. 
To net so free-rising and sportive a fish as the sea-trout, if it 
would take a fly, would be repulsive to the natural instincts of 
anangler. A Leicestershire gentleman would as soon shoot a 
fox. But in the salt waters of Loch Gruinart the sea-tront 
will not rise to any fly yet discovered, and a net is the only 
inethod of securing them. 

Let the reader imagine the scene and follow the proceedings. 
It is an August day and low water is due at noon. The 
English summer has been unusually severe in the North as 
A keen wind blows across the sands and 
passing clouds obscure the grateful warming sun. In the 
distance are the twin peaks of Jura, and the high ground of 
Colonsay rises out of the sea like a cloudy outline. The shores 
of Loch Gruinart are covered with a sweet, rough pasture, 
mixed with rushes and bracken, on which the horned sheep 
flourish, and one or two whitewashed and windy farm- 
houses are dotted about. Half a dozen men with a long 
net and small boat loaded on a cart are making their way 
across the wet sands to the spot in the channel-bed 
where the first pool has been left by the receding tide. A 
merganser with three half-grown young, diving and flapping, 
makes as much despatch as possible to escape; but the gulls 
along the water's edge regard us with comparative indiffer- 
ence. The beginning of the business is to collect the fish in 
the pool, and for this two men are told off to wade into the 
shallows above and below and to beat the water vigorously 
with an oar. When this has been done the boat is launched, 
with the net neatly stowed away in the stern. The tide has 
now reached its lowest ebb, and the channel is not above fifty 
The boat is slowly rowed across, and the 
net is carefully put out. The upper edge is kept float- 
ing with large corks, the lower is sunk to the bottom 
with leads, and the two are stretched by a stick at the 
end. When the boat has got across, and all the net has 
been paid out, the horse is harnessed to one end, and the 
boat rows down the pool while the horse slowly drags his end 
along the edge. Then the boat rows across again, the circle 
is completed, and, if the manceuvre has been successful, the 
fish are in the meshes of the net. The first draw was a 
failure. For though we had seen the great silvery sea-trout 
jumping out of the water when we came across the sands, the 
haul produced nothing but a mass of weeds and a single grey 


yards in width. 


; mullet. A very common, but unavoidable, accident had 
happened. The bottom of the net had been rolled up by the 


| seaweed, and the shoal had very quickly taken advantage of 


this to make their escape. It is disappointing, and much 
time is spent in disentangling the weed from the meshes of 
the net, and rolling it in neat coils into the boat. The 
second pool was half a mile nearer the mouth of the 
loch, and here the same procedure was repeated. It is 
a slow and tedious business, and the only excitement comes at 
This 
time it is evident we have something; for the net bulges, and 
as we draw the last part out the silvery scales of the sea-trout 
gleam among the brown seaweed. We wade in to grasp them 
behind the gills and throw them out on to the sands. There 
are eight sea-trout and three grey mullets,—a very poor haul, 
but the pleasure of looking at a fresh-killed sea-trout is always 
great. Their graceful forms, firm flesh, and brilliant silvery 
sides are splendid compared with the ignoble mullets beside 
them on the sand. The Salmonidae are the aristocracy among 
fishes. 

The third and last haul 
duy. It is now three in the afternoon; the tide is rising 
faust and pushing up the edge of foam along the sands. 
We have again to clear and fold the net, and when we 


successful of the 


is the most 
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reach the pool the water is almost on to the rocks at 
the edge of the loch. This is a large pool, and fish may 
be running in with the tide. The net is heavy when we 
draw in, but one never knows whether it may not be weed. 
The men wade in to their middles, and haul at the sides of the 
ever-decreasing circle. It is a fine scene. One brown, bearded, 
and burly dripping fellow looks like Neptune; and others, 
tanned and grey, with their arms all over seaweed, like some 
attendant Tritons. Gradually the net is got up on to the 
sho, and we see our fish have not escaped us. In the 
shallow water they still dash against the meshes; but once 
upon tke wet sands they flop, helpless and gasping, among 
the weed. It is a shert business to toss them all out and 
knock them on the head as we do so. There are twenty-three 
well-shaped and good-conditioned sea-trout, and four despicable 
grey mullets. 

A sea-trout taken from the salt water is vastly superior to 
one that has been caught after spending any time in a river. 
These are all well-fed, shapely fish; and some as they are 
taken from the net cast up their last meal, half digested, of 
smaller fry running up to the bigness of sprats. Whether it 
is the want of food or the relaxing effects of fresh water, a 
short while in the river has marked effects on the sea-trout’s 
flesh. Mutton from salt marshes, bams fed on peaches, a 
hare that has been hunted before it is roast, are all well known 
to gastronomists as being superior to any others. It is the 
same with fish; and no one who has not eaten a sea-trout 
taken straight from salt water and cooked the same day can 
have a notion how excellent itcanbe. It has the pinkness and 
flavour of a salmon without being oily, and the delicacy of a 
river-trout without being tasteless or muddy, which are 
common qualities of the river-fish that grow to a large size: 
But we must not dilate on these gastronomic particulars. 
The last haul being more successful than had been hoped, the 
disappointment of the first, which had produced only a paltry 
mullet, is quite effaced. Every one lends a hand to coil up 
the net and hoist the boat into the cart. Gaelic jokes go 
round, and each man, fairly soaked to his waist, is cheered by 
the thought of grilled steaks of fish when he gets home. A 
great hamper holds the fish; and when this has been handed 
up every one climbs after it, and finds a place for the drive 
home. When the results of the haul come to be laid out for 
inspection and weighed, we find the thirty-one sea-trout weigh 
rather over seventy-nine pounds. The biggest is a noble little 


fish of three and a half pounds, the smallest is only a pound } 


anda half, They would have made a very pretty display on 
the white marble slabs of a Bond Street fishmonger’s shop. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ate tei 
THE VIRTUE OF TOLERATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—One cannot hope to contribute anything that is new to 
a controversy which has ever since the days of St. Augustine 
been so exhaustively discussed as that on religious toleration. 
But the question is surely far wider and subtler, and the 
adjustment of theory to practice much harder, than the 
writers in your columns appear to contemplate. And it 
can hardly be regarded as a debate in which one side repre- 
sents the Catholic, the other the Protestant, view. The most 
trenchant exponent of the absurdity of an abstract principle 
of universal toleration was not a Catholic but a good Anglican, 
—Dr. Johnson. The “rights of conscience” is a very question- 
begging phrase. What one man regards as the dictate of his 
conscience another may hold to be the view of a misinformed, 
a distorted, or even a depraved mind. No wise advocate of 
toleration in a Christian country would allow the free dissemi- 
nation (say in text-books for the young) of immoral theories, 
under the plea of the “rights of conscience,” by an advocate 
of pagan ethics. Yet from the point of view of such an 
advocate State interference would be persecution, based upon 
a religious prejudice which has heen allowed to influence the 
law of the land. Ishould have thought that Dr. Johnson had 
said the last word on the impossibility of maintaining a 
principle of universal toleration,—taken as including the 
liberty to teach as well as to hold all opinions on religion 
or morality which may be honestly believed :— 

“Sir, take it thus that youteach (children) community of goods, 











for which there are as many plausible arguments as fi 
erroneous doctrines. You teach them that all things at firs ne 
in common, and that no man had a right to anything yee 
laid hands on it, and that this still is or ought to be th gay 
amongst mankind. Here, Sir, you sap a great principle in : = 
—property. And don’t you think the Magistrate woulg hare, 
right to prevent you?” an 
Johnson went further than this, and preached intolerana 
p z 8 
oy +4 a ‘ ‘ 'roY in relict 
towards the advocates of fundamental error in religion ag well 
as in morality :-— 
“The vulgar are the childven of the State. Tf any 
PP sn ca enon nc weenie yee - AT any one attem 
o teach them doctrines contrary tc what the State approves, ti 
Magistrate may and ought to restrain him. ‘Would you restr 4 
private conversation, Sir?’ [asked a friend}.—‘ Why, Sir’ foesiie 
reply], ‘it is difficult to say where private conversation begins poe 
where it ends. If we three should discuss even the great questio 
concerning the existence of a Supreme Being by ourselves = 
should not be restrained, for that would be to put an end to all 
improvement. But if we should discuss it in the presence of ten 
boarding-school girls and as many boys, I think the Magistrate 
would do well to put us in the stocks to finish the debate there?” 
So far Dr. Johnson. And it is hard to draw a distinction jn 
principle between his intolerance towards the advocate of 
doctrines sapping the Christian movality which our English 
. te) 
laws presuppose, and the intolerance of the mediaeyal 
Catholic ruler towards the heresiarch in days when 
Catholicism was more entirely the basis of social order than 
Christianity and even Theism are now. But if we look at 
the problem as a practical one, and as it presents itself jn 
modern times, a wide toleration of such religions differences 
as exist is no doubt the dictate of wisdom as well as of 
charity. No wiser words have been written on the subject 
than the following by Dean Church, which some of your 
readers may thank me for placing before them :— 


pis 


“People in our days mean by religious persecution what 
happens when the same sort of repressive policy is applied toa 
religious party as is applied to vaccination recusants, or to the 
‘Peculiar People. All religious persecution, from the days of 
Socrates, has taken a legal form, and justified itself on legal 
grounds. It is the action of authority, or of strong social 
judgments backed by authority, against a set of opinions, or the 
expression of them in word or act—usually innovating opinions, 
but not by any means necessarily such. The disciples of M, 
Monod, the ‘ Momiers’ of Geneva, were persecuted by the Liberals 
of Geneva, not because they broke away from the creed of Calvin, 
but because they adhered to it. ..... Persecution is the natural 
impulse, in those who think a certain thing right and important 
or worth guarding, to disable those who, thinking it wrong, are 
trying to discredit and upset it, and to substitute something 
different. It implies a state of war, and the resort to the most 
available weapons to inflict damage on those who are regarded as 
rebellious and dangerous. These weapons were formidable enough 
once: they are not without force still... ... It is very hard to 
draw the line between conscientious repression, fecling itself 
bound to do what is possible to prevent mischief, and what those 
who are opposed, if they are the weaker party, of course call 
persecution. If persecution implies a state of war in which one 
side is stronger and the other weaker, it is hardly a paradox 
to say that (1) no one has a right to complain of persecution as 
such, apart from odious accompaniments, any more than of 
superior numbers or hard blows in battle; and (2) that every one 
has a right to take advantage and make the most of being perse- 
cuted, by appeals to sympathy and the principle of doing as you 
would be done by. No one likes to be accused of persecution, 
and few people like to give up the claim to use it if necessary. 
But no one can help observing in the course of events the strange 
way in which, in almost all cases, the ‘wheel comes full circle.’ 
Spdoavr: madeiv—Chi la fa, Vaspetti, are some of the expressions of 
Greek awe and Italian shrewdness representing the experience ot 
the world on this subject, on a large scale and a small. Protes- 
tants and Catholics, Churchmen and Nonconformists, have all in 
their turn made full proof of what seems like a law of action 
and reaction. Except in cases beyond debate, cases where no 
justification is possible, the note of failure is upon this mode 
of repression. Providence, by the visible Nemesis which it 
seems always to bring round, by the regularity with which it has 
enforced the rule that infliction and suffering are bound together 
and in time duly change places, seems certainly and clearly to 
have declared against it. It may be that no innovating party has 
aright to complain of persecution; but the question is not for 
them. It is for those who have the power, and who are tempted to 
think that they have the call, to persecute. It is for them to 
consider whether it is right, or wise, or useful for their CAUSE 5 
whether it is agreeable to what seems the leading of Providence 
to have recourse to it.”—(“ Oxford Movement,” p. 152.) 

—I am, Sir, &e.. WILFRID WARD. 


[We feel that this controversy, which in one form or another 
has occupied our columns for many weeks, must now end, and 
we shall, therefore, not provoke the desire for further corres 
spondence by any attempt at full comment on the letters we 
publish. Indeed, they speak for themselves. In thanking Mr, 
Wilfrid Ward, however, for his very interesting quotas 
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tions, we must point out that we, at any rate, recognise ” 
inf llible authority on such matters, and however much we 
et admire Dr. Johnson, we cannot consider that a passage 
ane, Hicowell is in any way conclusive. Dr. Johnson had a 
pizoted, not a liberal, mind. Mr. Ward will, no doubt, see 
nothing but invincible error in our view, but we hold ne 
of religious opinion to be per se a religious duty. ; Ww e ~ 

pear with it, however erroneous, till it festered into crime. 
For example, we would have tolerated the opinion of a Roman 
Catholic that the Pope had a right to depose Queen Elizabeth, 
but when that opinion took shape in an overt act of treason 
we would, of course, have punished it. A man may eall out 
that he is a Republican as loudly and as long as he likes, but 
if he tries to raise a band of mento depose King Edward VII. 
we rightly put him in prison. That many Protestants bare 
been grossly intolerant we do not deny for a moment. What 
we do assert is that the tendency in the Anglican Church has 
been increasingly in favour of tolerance. The English 
Reformed Church has striven to include as much, not as 
little, as possible, and what she could not include she has in her 
pest moments striven to tolerate. The passage from Jeremy 
Taylor referred to by a correspondent in another letter marks 
the authentic spirit of the English Church,—a spirit often, 
alas! overclouded and obscured, but for all that always 
alive somewhere within her Communion.—Ep. Spectator. | 





[To tHE Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—I hope you will no conceive the idea that all Catholies 
ave of Mr. Gainsford’s way of thinking with regard to this 
question of toleration. More than once has my _ blood 
boiled to hear you describe the hero of Drogheda as “a 
typical Englishman.” But with his dictum, quoted by you, 
that “liberty of conscience is a natural right, and he that 
would have it ought to give it,” I entirely and unreservedly 
agree. The man who would imprison or burn me because 
I do not believe as he does is my enemy, quite as much as 
he who would enslave or murder me for his own ends. 
Toleration is not a distinct virtue, but a branch of natural 
justice. I fear you would not allow me space to controvert 
Mr. Gainsford’s sophisms about “a man’s inherent right to 
damn himself,” and will content myself with saying that 
God Almighty has not chosen to give to any man, or any 
body of men, either the power or the right to save men’s 
souls against their will; so that, strictly speaking, as 
against his fellow-man, every man has the right, as he 
certainly has the power, to damn his own soul if he will. 
And for my part I cannot see the difference between Mr. 
Gainsford’s position and the doctrine that it is lawful to 
propagate Christianity by the sword,—a particularly vile 
and blasphemous heresy. The crimes of Mary, or rather of 
her counsellors, have made the name of Catholic so hated 
in England that even now, after all these years, the bulk 
of Englishmen regard the religion and its followers with 
suspicion and an inward shrinking which make the return 
of England to the Catholic faith (humanly speaking) an 
impossibility. Two things I find it difficult to understand, 
—why good Catholics, who would not in real life commit the 
least of those atrocities, should defend them in principle; and 
why men should be less honest in religious controversy than 
they are in private life. For my part, I cannot read such an 
exposure of cooked statistics as appears in another column of 
the Spectator of August 30th without a feeling of shame and 
indignation. If such things are to be done, I, for one, would 
prefer that they were done on the other side of the hedge 
froma that on which I live.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Roman CatTHoric. 

[Of course we do not for a moment entertain the notion 
that all, or, indeed, any but a minority of English Roman 
Catholics agree at heart with Mr. Gainsford. We deplore, 
however, with our correspondent the fact that more of the 
many Roman Catholics who agree with him in reality will 
not abandon the foolish and pettifogging habit of making 
no admissions in religious discussion. We are delighted to 
find our correspondent giving his adhesion to Cromwell's 
admirable doctrine of toleration.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 


Sir,—Apparently I have failed to express my meaning. That | —— 


the wise are entitled to coerce the ignorant in matters of fact 








} 


| Friend of God,’” 


is universally admitted. Otherwise we must clear out of 
India, Egypt, the Transvaal, and Ireland, to say nothing of 
opening the doors of our jails. That the wise are not en- 
titled to coerce the ignorant in matters of ovinion is also 
admitted. You say that religious belief is matter of opinion, 
—i.e., of private judgment. I say that religious belief is 
matter of fact,—7.e., of faith in an infallible revelation. And 
that is the issue between us. Nevertheless, all that is lawful 
is not expedient. And whether persecution ever advanced the 
true faith is matter of opinion. My own opinion inclines to 
the negative. Your contempt of logic in argument reminds 
me of the contempt our military authorities entertain for 
marksmanship.—I am, Sir, &c., W. D. GAINSFORD. 
Skendleby Hall. 


[We cannot honestly say that our correspondent’s explana- 
tion, in our opinion, makes his views as to toleration one whit 
more acceptable, or, as we should put it,.one whit more 
Christian in the true sense.—Eb. Spectator. | 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—I shall be glad to be allowed a very few words on this 
subject. While toleration as regards speculative opinions 
was certainly a distinctive note of the Founder of Christianity 
(as exhibited in His commendation of the centurion and the 
Samaritan), all students of history know how extremely 
modern it is as a virtue among Christians. Of course when 
a religion (like that of the Thugs) has the practice of murder 
among its tenets, we are as much bound to suppress murder 
committed in the name of religion as murder committed from 
desire of robbery or revenge. As regards toleration for 
speculative views, considered from a religious point of view, 
there can hardly be a more beautiful illustration of its desira- 
bility than the rabbinical story, quoted by Jeremy Taylor and, 
in 1848, by Sydney Smith, of Abraham and the fire-worshipper. 
Abraham, rising in wrath to push the heretic from his tent, 
hears the voice of the!Lord saying: “ Abraham! Abraham! 
have I borne with this man for three score years and ten, and 
canst not thou bear with him for one hour?” Or, to turn to 
a somewhat different aspect of the question, where is the 
folly of non-toleration better summed up than in Tennyson's 
lines— 

“Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they” ? 
Here, however, the use of Eternal for Lord (suggested by 
Matthew Arnold as a general rule)— 

“ Eternal, thou art more than they,” 
would have clinched the matter more obviously.—I am, Sir, 
&e., T. V. Homes. 

28 Crooms Hill, Greenwich Park, S.E. 


[In July (9th), 1898, we published a very beautiful metrical 
rendering of the story of Abraham and the fire-worshipper, 
taken from the Persian of Sa’di. Jeremy Taylor tells us that he 
took the story from the Jews’ hooks,—presumably the Talmud. 
The following is the translation that appeared in the Spectator, 
and may fitly close this controversy :— 


“T’ve heard that for a week no traveller came, 
The welcome of the Friend of God* to claim, 
Though ’twas his pious wout each morn to wait 
Such foodless traveller's coming ere he ate. 
Then he went forth, looked down the valley’s side 
And so across the desert where he spied 
One like a willow beut, alone in sight, 
And with the snow of age his head was white, 
To cheer him he the words of welcome spake : 
* Light of my eyes, of bread and salt partake.’ 
—Raising himself, with lighter step he trod, 
And blessed the bounty of the Friend of God. 
The guest-house guards at once with reverence greet 
The poor old man and lead him to his seat. 
At Abraham’s bidding they the table spread, 
And ranged them round, the Patriarch at their head. 
But when the company began—‘ In Allah’s name,’ 
From the old man’s lips no sound of words there came, 
And Abraham said; ‘Old man of many days, 
Hast thou no words of faith or zeal for praise ? 
Is’'t not thy custom when thou takest food, 
To praise the Lord and Giver of all good ?’ 
He said : ‘ Fire-worship is the faith I hold, 
T learnt no other from the men of old.’ 
The Prophet understood the sinuer’s state, 
In that false worship, ruined, reprobate ; 





* «The Arabiau legends of Abraham usually call him by the name of ‘The 
d 
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And with contempt the stranger forth he drave,— 
Pure with impure no fellowship can have. 

Then from the throne of the Omnipotent 

An angel with reproving words was sent :— 

* An hundred years he has had life from me, 
Abhorrence in one moment seized on thee. 

If me in fire he seeks to worship, why 

Should’st thou withdraw the hand of charity ? 

Go and call back the old man stricken in years; 
Greet him from me and wipe away his tears ; 

The tears and dust through which unconsciously 
From thy harsh judgment he appeals to me.’ 
Then Abraham, following in the desert track, 
With words of kindness brought the old man back, 
And when he had come nigh, he spake and said : 

* An hundred blessings rest upon thy head! 

God, the true God, to thy complaint gives ear, 

And me his messenger he bids thee hear.’ 

When the old man had heard these words, he raiscd 
The hand of prayer, and the Creator praised. 
And through the grace of him who heareth prayer, 
That old man found in the true faith his share ; 
Poor, yet more rich than any princes are. 


E.S. 


—Ep. Spectator.) 





NONCONFORMISTS IN CHURCH TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—May I tell you the results of some experience in a Church 
Training College (secondary) in regard to a question that has 
more than once been brought forward in the Spectator? The 
entrance-form sent out to would-be students of the House of 
Education, Ambleside, inquires:—(a) Are you a member of 
the Church of England? If so, are you a regular communi- 
cant? (b) If not, to what body do you belong? Are you tn 
Full Church membership ? Should the lady reply that she is « 
Presbyterian or a Wesleyan, for example, she is told that it 


is the custom of the College that all students should attend the | 
parish church, together with such daily prayers and religious | 


teaching as are in use in the College. This appears to me 
to be necessary, because the common life of a residential 
Training College is a very important part of the training, 
and this common life goes less easily where there is an 
accentuated difference in the religious life. Of the thirty- 
three students in the College, some four or five, usually, are 
Nonconformists. These make no difficulty about the con- 
dition of church attendance; indeed, the opportunity of 
getting some insight into the teaching of the Church with- 
out committing themselves by any pledge appears, I think, to 
be welcomed by these educated young women. Our religious 
life is the most strongly felt bond in the College. The fact of 
Dissent in some eases, if it is known by the students who are 


Churchwowmen, is lost sight of, and the heartiest good-fellowship ; 


prevails, I think Nonconformists leave us with respect, if not 
tenderness, for the Church, which during their two years’ 
training they have learned to understand; and for the 
Churchwomen I am sure it is wholesome that any arrogance 
of Churchmanship and scorn of Dissent should give place 
to respect and kindly feeling for fellow-students. It has 
happened that several Nonconformist students have been 
confirmed (with their parents’ consent) during their training, 
but this course is entirely of their own adoption. In 
one case, of two sisters in training together, one was 
confirmed and the other not; but absolutely no pressure 
or influence is exerted towards this end. I should add that 
the fact of being a Nonconformist is in no way prejudicial to 
a student's after career. The College exists in order to train 
governesses for families; and many rich Nonconformist 
families are ready to pay to their governesses the rather 
large salaries to which the training of a student at the 
House of Education entitles her. I think it may interest 
some of your readers to know how practically easy is the 
working of what appears to be a difficult problem. I should 
add that, though a Church, this is not a Diocesan, Training 
College.—I am, Sir, &e., CHARLOTTE M. Mason 
(Principal.) 
Bad Nauheim. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND EDUCATION. 
[To Tur Epitor oF THE ‘‘SpEcTaTOR.”] 
Srr,—The following extract from a letter written by the Rev. 
J. W. Roxburgh, priest in charge of Umtali, Rhodesia, speaks 
for itself :— 
“We have no religious educational question here, because every 
minister of any denomination has the right to teach the children 


of his church folk in any and every school which is in rece} 
any Government aid whatever. At Buluwayo the Jewish f ° of 
teaches in our Church schools once a week. Here I go ¢ Rabbi 
week to teach my Sunday-school children in ‘ia worud, 
Methodist school (the only one in the place), This pare 
instead of breeding bitterness, only tends to increase goodwill nod, 
“ a . 
—I am, Sir, &e., A. V. Mager 
Te . r y aare rom 
The Vicarage, Gargrave in Craven, Yorkshire, 





THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY, 

(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SpEcTaToR”] 
Srr,—Wellwishers of the Church of England will be grateful 
to you for the sympathetic and able manner in which you 
have brought this subject forward in your columns (Spectator 
August 30th). The poverty of which Professor Beechins 
speaks is naturally more common in the smaller country 
parishes, where the incomes are too often utterly inadequate 
and where the benefice is frequently burdened by a parsonage 
out of proportion to the present value of the living, A elanes 
at any clerical directory will show that there are parishes 
which are suffering very heavily from the rural exodus, Wa 
see the two things going together,—a decreasing population 
and tithes annually decreasing in value. This means that 
men who entered these benefices fifteen or twenty years ago 
have found their parishioners and their income lessened A 
nearly half. A moment's thought will show the seriousness 
of their position owing to losses quite outside their own power 
to foresee or control. And yet these losses have heen borne 
silently and without complaint by the vast majority of our 
country clergy. It is only lately that the position has become 
acute. But when we see livings that can only be given to 
men with private means, and the deserving men in the diocese 
passed over because it would be cruelty to offer them livings 
which they could not and ought not to accept, it is then time 
| that something should be done, and done at once. To raise 
| livings toa minimum of £200, we are told, would require the 
immense sum of £400,000 annually. And yet how inadequate 
in any profession such a sum appears to support a family 
and to offer those refining influences of life—books, travel, 
friends, society—influences more necessary to a clergyman 
than almost to any professional man. There is one other 
great difficulty in a country clergyman’s life to be mentioned, 
| He has to work alone. And the poorer he is the more unvwil- 
ling he becomes to mix with his brother-clergy, the more he 
isolates himself. These three points would appear to lead the 
way to the best and most businesslike solution. We see the 
| clergy at present suffering under less and lessening work, less 
and less income, solitude. If a man has not enough work to 
do, give him more work. If the income of one parish is mani- 
festly too small to support a rector and his family in the 
position he ought to occupy, amalgamate two or more livings, 
| 1f a man cannot do his best work alone—and what man can 
be always at his best in the same church, before the same 
congregation, twice every Sunday, and for fifty-two Sundays 
| in the year ?—then give him enough work to call in another to 
help him. In the Church of England the quality of work is 
even more important than the quantity. I appeal only for the 
smaller livings, livings that neither give a living wage nor 
sufficient work to occupy the best years of aman’s life. Iwould 
have these livings changed from being the very backwaters of 
parish life to become the centres of country work and activity. 
Amalgamate two or more of these livings. Sell the unused 
and costly rectories. The same incomes will be coming in, but 
' the present waste in outgoings will be enormously lessened. 
And the joint income, instead of being impossibly small, will 
probably be the best in the district; while the amalgamated 
parishes, instead of being the despair of Bishops and patrons 
alike, will be the most eagerly sought after posts in the 
diocese, and will invariably attract the best men. It is utterly 
wrong to imagine that the clergy want money. They want 
work. And whenever she can give real work sufficient to fill 
up and inspire a man’s life, and sufficient income to raise him 
above the sordid cares and anxieties of daily life, then the 
Chureh will always be found in the most flourishing condition, 
and her clergy among the best of England's manhood.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Huau MarsHALt. 
Winforton Rectory, Hereford. 

[There is, no doubt, a good deal in our correspondents 











proposal. Curiously enough, the old difficulty as to distances. 
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for the younger men at any rate, is largely met hy the bicycle, 
which makes parishes three miles distant only twenty minutes 
apart. ED. Spectator. | 

(To THE EDITOR OF TnL “ SPECTATOR.” 

gin,—As a Rural Dean for many years and in two different 
deaneries I have had considerable experience in the various 
matters referred to in Mr. Beeching’s lette : and your article 
in the Spectator of August 30th. The remedies, however, 
which are suggested seem to me very inadequate, for, sup- 
r¢ the fees paid by the clergy to Bishops secretaries to 
be made as low as possible and the cost of dilapidations 
Jessened as you suggest, even then the average gain to the 
clergy would be hardly £5 a year. What would make Ay 
difference to the poorer livings, if it could be accomplished, 
would be some attempt at a greater equalisation of stipends. 
As it is, there are livings of £400 a year and £200 a year side 
by side, with perhaps much more work in the smaller living, 
and the incumbent a more distinguished man than his better- 
endowed neighbour. But here lies the difficulty: the richer 
living is probably in private patronage, and the patron would 
not consent to his property being lessened in value. Another 
difficulty arises from the same cause, for if it is proposed to 
augment a poor living in private patronage out of charitable 
funds, the objection is made that it would be increasing the 
value of an advowson which may be sold. Altogether it is 
dificult to see how much can be done with the present endow- 
ments, even if managed in the most businesslike fashion, so 
that if nothing is done for the augmentation of the poorer 
livings the prospect for the Church is a lamentable one. The 
yevival of Easter offerings seems to promise most.—I am, 
RurRAL DEAN. 


posit 


Sir, &e., 


THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT BRIDGES. 


[To Tur Evitor oF THE “SPECTATOR,” } 
L 





Sir—Your article in the Spectator of August 30th on the 
proposed destruction of the Sonning Bridges must appeal to 
the sympathies of all who are interested in the preservation 
of our ancient monuments. The Oxfordshire County Council 
has doubtless good reasons for its action, but considering that 
the resolution was carried by a majority of one only, the pro- 
posal of the surveyor may surely be thought worthy of further 
deliberation. Our old bridges afford lessons in history which 
date to a far remoter period than even our Cathedrals, and 
2oman workmanship is seen in them which can be found in 
nothing else but a few fragments of walling. Long before 
Peter of Colechurch projected his bridge over the Thames, the 
river had been spanned, probably by the Romans, certainly by 
the Saxons. In the reign of King Edgar a witch was drowned 
at London Bridge, and this old wooden structure lasted till 
the year 1015, when it was destroyed by the Danes; but it was 
probably quickly replaced by another which lasted until the 
needs of the City called for a more substantial erection. The 
Thames bridges are, as you point out, of singular beauty, 
chiefly perhaps in consequence of that fine sense of pro- 
portion which in our ancestors filled the place of the 
technical knowledge which is the property of the modern 
engineer. But what do our County Councils know of these 
things? A sufficient roadway for the Chairman’s motor-car 
is of greater consequence than any considerations of architec- 
tural beauty or antiquarian value. But if public interest is 
aroused in these proceedings, something may be done to 
check this vandalism before it is too late. It would be a step 
in the right direction if all existing bridges dating from a 
period anterior to the nineteenth century could be scheduled 
by the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, or 
some similar body. Ihave looked through the Annual Reports 
ot that Society for some years past, but cannot find that the 
preservation of ancient means of communication has engaged 
its attention to any large extent. Such a list as I have 
suggested might, however, serve as a warning, and help in 
restricting the destructive tendencies of other public bodies 
who have in contemplation similar acts to those which provide 
a Roman holiday for the County Council of Oxfordshire — 
Iam, Sir, &e., W. F..P.: 
[To Tim Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir, —Exe Bridge, of which I send a sketch, is to be destroyed 
aud a single-arch iron bridge put in its place in order to get 








rid of the steep incline on its west side. A temporary bridge 
will have to be provided for the traffic while the new one is 
being built. I do not see why it should not be made per- 
manent for the heavy traffic and the present one left for 
foot passengers and light carriages. It seems a pity to destroy 
the old bridge if it can possibly be saved.—I am, Sir, &e., 

G. 





OUR STRANGE LANGUAGE. 

[To THE EpIroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—English spelling is no doubt a result of evolution, and 
therefore a thing to be historically studied. But its evolution 
is partly determined by the changes—very elusive and difficult 
to grasp—in the English ear. Thus Pope writes how the 
Town Mouse— 

“ Walks from dish to dish, 

Tastes for his Friend of Fowl and Fish; 

Tells all their names, lays down the law, 

‘Que ca est bon! Ah goutez ga!l’” 

You may say that “law” was the nearest rhyme available in 
Kuglish, and that its use does not imply that Pope heard 
“ca” as “saw.” But take the case of the early Anglo- 
Indians. They seem never to have heard the long “a” 
ot Indian languages, as the “a” in “father.” Sometimes 
it was heard as “aw,” as in words still so pronounced by 
Anglo-Indians, such as “ dawk,” “ghaut,’ “maund,” Some- 
times it was a short “o,’ as in “nabob,” “coss” (for khés), 
“conna” (for kha@id). Most commonly it was converted 
into the flat English “a” of “ bat,” “cap,” as, for instance, in 
“anna,” “banyan,” “lac,” “chunam.” In modern systems of 
transliteration these three uses of “a” ave represented by the 
same symbol, because now we try to reproduce native spelling 
and not our own notions of native pronunciation. It is 
possible that Englishmen in the eighteenth century had a 
keener ear than modern Englishmen, who read more, and 
more often learn languages by reading. Nowadays spelling 
has a tendency to govern pronunciation, and popular educa- 
tion leads people to think that English spelling is phonetic. 
Thus you will hear “often” pronounced as if it were 
“ off-ten,” and many other silent letters grow audible. Now- 
adays we all aspirate “herb” and “hospital” and “hotel,” 
and thus allow spelling to govern pronunciation. Whereas 
our linguistic history, our habit of borrowing spellings 
from other languages and pronouncing in our own fashion, 
should make us keep pronunciation a matter of the usage of 
speech, and quite independent of the way we write. No 
language which possesses only twenty-six letters can be 
phonetic. No doubt the fact that our alphabet is unphonetic 
does tend to make our words (as in the case of languages 
which have no writing) more liable to “ phonetic decay” than 
the words of a language like Italian, which, having few vowel 
sounds, can approximately express them all with a limited 
alphabet. This makes Italian “musical” and regular, but it 
probably deadens the Italian ear, and makes Italians poor 
linguists. It also tends to eliminate dialect, a doubtful 
advantage. After all, we do not love the academic regularity 
of the Latin races. And if no two Englishmen speak exactly 
alike, that is partly the result of our historically irregular 
spelling.—I am, Sir, &c., A-KAr. 





THE SECRET TRANSMISSION OF NEWS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With reference to your article on “ The Secret Trans- 
mission of News” in the Spectator of August 16th, I find Mr. 
S. L. Hinde on p. 58 of “The Fall of the Congo Arabs” 
writes :— 

“Up the Sunkurn we found ourselves always expected, the 
steamer having been signalled two or three days in advance. 
When we arrived at our destination we found that the whole 
native population at Lusumto had known that we were coming 
a couple of days besore our arrival. Here, as elsewhere in Africa, 
the natives have such a perfect system of telegraphing or signal- 
ling by means of their drums that they are able to make any com- 
munications as far as a drum can be heard, which is often several 
miles. As the information is usually repeated by all the drummers 
who hear it,a whole district knows of an event a very few minutes, 
or hours, after it has occurred. This system of telegraphing is 
most interesting. Though different tribes and parts of tribes 
have their own codes, there seems to be some method running 
through all the codes; for, when interrogating a drummer on 
the subject of another chief’s signals, he often replied that he had 
never heard that particular drum, or would, of course, know it. 
We were by means of these drums able to keep up a constant 
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communication day and night with our allies and natives for 
miles round the camp. Every evening some member of our com- 
pany would amuse himself by rapping out abuse at the enemy, 
which was returned with zest from the hostile camp. Occasionally 
2 friendly gossip would be kept up, one side telling the other news 
of its respective harems, what food they had to eat, and how many 
hours the chief had slept that day. The native instinct for 
boasting and exaggeration generally became a predominant 
feature on these occasions, and the conversation would almost 
invariably degenerate into a lying match, each drummer trying to 
cap his opponent’s last message. Everything that happened was 
so well known in both camps that by simply telling a piece of 
news to one’s servant it immediately spread throughout the whole 
Arab camp.” 

IT am under the impression that frequent drumming is a 
noticeable fact on the enemy's part in frontier and other 
native wars, and if it is once realised that it is all part of a 
clear signalling system, the key will be discovered in due 
course.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W.S. 

{To tue Epiror of THE “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—I have read your article on “ The Secret Transmission of 
News” in the Spectator of August 16th with a great deal of 





interest, and I hope that it may lead to further explanations | 


of the phenomena. I know that the prevailing opinion in 
India is that it is merely coincidence, and that now and then 


one report among the thousands must come true. I was a | 
cantonment Magistrate in India during some period of the | 


war, and the police used to bring me some of the bazaar 
“oup.” Much of it was authentic, but traceable to leakage 


from the Government offices; and I know that every traveller | 


to the plains used to lay in a stock of the latest Simla 


rumours, which ensured him a welcome as he proceeded on his | 


journey. Amongst the trash I heard, I remember two 
rumours which were substantiated later: that Lord Kitchener 
was to be Commander-in-Chief (this appeared in the Pioneer 
five days after), and that the Amir was dead. The latter 
might possibly have been telegraphic leakage, though I think 
not. These two instances lose some of their significance when 
joined to a third circumstantial rumour that there was a 
general uprising against the present Amir, whose life was in 


danger. This I learnt direct from the local pundit. A secret | 


official order that all Magistrates should at onee report con- 


fidentially all cases in which authentic bazaar rumours become | 
true would probably cause the method of communication, if | 


any exists, to be elucidated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R.A. and R.E. Mess, Malta. WILFRID B. SPENDER. 





THE INDIAN SEPOY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR. 
Srr,—Agrecing as I do with every word of “W. H. G.'s” 
letter in the Spectator of August 30th, will you kindly allow 
me to specify one of the inaccurate remarks in the previous 
letter of “A Dweller in India,”—viz., that in which, without 
making any distinction as to their various religions, he, as if 
they were all Hindoos, says of sepoys collectively, “they hold 
incomprehensible ideas connected with caste”? He also says 


that he wntes with the object “to rid people at home of the | 


seemingly extraordinary ideas they possess with regard to the | 


Indian soldier and the way he should be treated”; but there 


could be no more extraordinary idea regarding our sepoys | 


than to suppose that anything like the majority of them, 
the Mahommedans, and Sikhs, and Buddhist Goorkhas, 


have the institution of “caste” among them. It is probable | 


that “A Dweller in India” has not noticed the soldierly, | 
self-respecting Sikh or Pathan sepoy as he, when off | 
' school at fourteen to become apprenticed or enter employ: 


juty, strolls in graceful native dress through his canton- 
ment bazaar. The historian of the Peninsular War, than 
whom no man ever perhaps better understood the British or 
Jrish soldier, described his character as follows :— When 
fully disciplined, and three years are required to effect this, his 
port is lofty and his movements free, the whole world cannot 
produce a nobler specimen of military bearing, nor is the 
mind unworthy of the outward man.” The description 


applies not inaptly nowadays to our Sikh sepoys; and there | 
is something grotesquely imaginative in comparing such men } 


as Sikhs or the warlike Pathans, in regard to the estima- 


tion they are held in socially in their own country, with | 
| Selden. “Syllables,” he says, “govern the World.” Milton 


that in which the farm labourer is held in ours. The late Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, if I remember right, when M.P. for Newcastle, 
in opposition to the Little Englanders in 1877 made a notable 
speech, in which he said that our Empire had been planted and 


watered and defended with the sweat and the tears a 

blood of some of the noblest of men, and that it was hi Fs 
to maintain and hand it down undiminished to waa 
generations, The blood of our sepoys has in later years i 
shed in its defence, and regard for their respect and te 
would naturally cause many of us who have spent the best _ 
of our lives as dwellers in Indiaassociated in duty with them 
to regret that the prolongation of the visit of a select bod ¢ 
such men may have given them opportunity in PI Sig . 
seeing too much into the seamy side of our civilisation —] an 
Sir, Ke., QUAERERE Vervy, 





THE POETRY OF THE “ ANTI-JACOBIN” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—In observance of the sound principle—palinam qui 
meruit ferat!—it seems due to the memory of one of 
Canning’s collaborateurs to mention that Matilda’s “sudden 
thought” (cited in the Spectator of August 30th) was the 
original conception of John Hookham Frere, who had a hand 
in the production of many of the most notable poetical 
contributions to the Anti-Jacobin.—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. T. Frore, 
The Wigwam, Wortham, Diss. 





RIFLE CLUB SHOOTING. 

{To THE Eptron OF THE “Spreraron."] 

Stmr,—As the Spectator has shown so much interest in rife 
clubs, I heg to send the result of some practice made by g 
chance squad of nine members of the Lyndhurst Workmen's 
Club, who had had no experience with a rifle except at a 
twenty yards covered range, with Service rifle, but, of course, 
diminutive ammunition. The practice took place, at the kind 
invitation of Mr. R. W. Griffith, at the private open range at 
Eyeworth. The target was of the ordinary pattern. The day 
was a favourable one. It was noticeable that most of them 
held the rifle with the left hand much too near the breech to 
secure steadiness of aim. In fact, they had had no actual 


tuition in rifle-shooting—I am, Sir, Xc., Gd. Bi 

Grand 

100 Yds. fo £04 Total, 
43534 4—27 434 53 
344455 3-28 424 52 
554544-50 . 422 48 
$3453 4-26 033 45 
44834 4—97 302 43 
43524324 224 2 
43453 3-25 222 42 
523433 2-2 325 41 
44433 3-24 202 37 








COMPULSORY PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS, 
{To Tur Epitor or THR “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir. —Your excellent article in the Spectator of August 30th 
on the Royal Commission on physical training deserves the 
close attention of all interested in the welfare of the nation, 
The good done by Lord Meath’s Lads’ Drill Association in 
pressing this point on the Government can hardly he overrated. 
The best system for carrying out the early training of lads in 
schools from the ages of twelve to fourteen has been well 
thought out with the aid of expert advice, and has been 
adopted by Government. But it is not compulsory. It 
sould be made so for all not exempted on medical 
vrounds. It cannot do harm, if carefully carried out, and 
must do good if systematically continued. The County 
Councils are therefore being asked, as you will see by the 
enclosed letter, to support the movement. As the boys leave 


ment, there is, then, no practical method of getting them 
together for further compulsory training, but public opinion 
may influence them to join rifle clubs and cadet corps t) 
which properly qualified instructors are attached. The 
physical training without arms is best carried out by trained 


schoolmasters.—I am, Sir, &c., LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, 





ELECTION CRIES. 
[To Tue Epitor or THE “SpectraTor.”’] 
Srr.—The words which you quote from South have a potency 
of meaning expressed even more compendiously by John 


(‘‘ Areopagitica ”) called Selden the “chief of learned men re- 


| puted in this land.” —I am, Sir, &e., 


‘ 


Bath. JOHN Kent Spenper, M.D. 
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#.* Erratum.—By an oversight, in a letter signed Ps 
rather Spectator, the College at Swanley was described as 
* Ageioulare » instead of “Horticultural.”] 











POETRY. 


LINES WRITTEN IN LONDON. 
Ir you should cross the moor to-day— 
By the old track I mean— 
And if you meet me on the way 
No ghost will you have seen. 





For here it is my ghost does fiii, 
While, from these shadows far, 
On heathered hills with sunbeams lit 
IT am where now you are. 
ELLA FuLteR MAITLAND. 





BOOKS. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA.* 

UNLESS we are very much mistaken, this important volume of 
essays is destined to have a marked influence upon the 
political, and even upon the social, relationship of England 
and the United States of America, and we trust it will be read 
with close and painstaking attention by all those who believe, 
as we believe, that one of the most significant facts of modern 
times is the slow but inevitable approximation of ideals in 
these two great nations. We have read, not only with interest 
—often enough painful interest—but also with a sense of 
complete intellectual fascination, the historical essays that 
Mr. Adams has been wise enough to reprint. It must 
not be supposed that in saying this we assent to all the 
propositions laid down, or to all the methods of argument 
pursued; to much we demur; but we recognise that 
Mr. Adams is speaking first and foremost as an American 
citizen, as the citizen of no mean city, who wishes 
it to be unmistakably understood that he at least is not 
affected by an inherited sense of dependency on England, that 
he is the spokesman of a nation self-contained and self- 
centred. Few men, even in America, have a more clearly 
defined right to adopt this attitude than Mr. Adams. He 
represents in his person and in his family the best type of 
American diplomacy and statesmanship; and when we add to 
the natural weight of his opinions a charm of style and a 
sense of historical evidence that may with justice be compared 
to the very similar qualities in Mr. Motley, we may confess to 
a fascination that does not entirely blind us to the fact that 
Mr. Adams is at times an American first and an historian 
afterwards. We would not, however, have it otherwise, as it 
will enable Englishinen to measure with accuracy some aspects 
of American thought towards England that are not always 
just, but are held with absolute sincerity, and are in this book 
stated with engaging frankness. 

The first essay, entitled “ Lee at Appomatox,” deals with 
the dramatic surrender of General Lee and his army at 
Appomatox on April 9th, 1865, to General Grant. Before 
this step, which sealed the fate of the Confederacy beyond 
recall, was taken, General Alexander pressed upon Lee the 
alternative of dispersing the forces and commencing a guerilla 
campaign on a Titanic scale. Lee nobly swept aside this 
terrible temptation. “We have been defeated. For us, asa 
Christian people, there is now but one course to pursue. We 
must accept the situation; these men must go home and plant 
« crop, and we must proceed to build up our country on a new 
basis. We cannot have recourse to the methods you suggest.” 
ir, Adams tells the story as an object-lesson that should have 
heen borne in mind by the combatants in South Africa. The 
paper was originally read on October 30th, 1901. It was re- 
printed in this volume in May, 1902. We think that in this 
reprint it was unwise to speak of the South African War as 
working “to a close apparently still remote and in every 
way unsatisfactory”; that it was not in accordance with 
the historically judicial mind to write that “there is reason 


to think that the conflict was unnecessarv in its inception ” ; 








r,and other Fapors. By Charics Francis Adams. Londog: 
,and Co. Cambridge: The Riverside Fress. [7s.] 








or to insist, only a few weeks before a final and hopeful settle- 
ment, that the contest drags wearily along, “so far as can be 
seen, in utter disregard of the best interests of both” com- 
batants. It certainly never was England’s fault that the 
Boer leaders refused to follow General Lee’s noble example, 
and Mr. Adams must surely realise that the issue between the 
late Republics and England was fundamentally the identical 
issue that divided the South and North. It is not possible 
to differentiate between the cases on the ground of the 
allegation that the Transvaal and the South attained recog- 
nition as belligerents in different ways. 

Mr. Adams, however—and unwisely as we think—bears in 
mind at every turn the position adopted by England, or rather 
by a portion of the English people, and that portion not the 
majority, during the War of the North and South, and at 
times unconsciously allows his patriotic feelings to deflect his 
historical judgment. We do not propose to defend the sym- 
pathy that the ruling classes of this country, and chief among 
them Mr. Gladstone, at that time undoubtedly felt for the 
South. We believe it was ill-bestowed and unworthy of a 
reasoning people. In any case, it seems to us a weari- 
some and unhappy labour to slay the slain by reopening 
the controversy in elaborate detail with full quotations from 
the English newspapers of the time. That the position of 
the South was in a great measure undeserving of sympathy 
we now admit; but it must be remembered that both com- 
mercially and sentimentally the South attracted sympathy in 
this country, and that, as an American writer has expressed it, 
the South also got the full benefit of the feeling that always goes 
out to the “ under-dog.” We cannot but believe that what may 
be called the psychological aspect of the matter deserves some 
attention from the historian, and we cannot think that to 
characterise the conduct of England in the ‘ Alabama’ affair 
as “brazen and sneaking,” or to state with reference to the 
‘ Alexandra’ trial that trial by jury “was perverted into an 
accomplice before the fact in piracy,” is worthy of a scientific 
historian. That the statesmen of this country in the 
matter of the ‘ Alabama” acted with malice prepense against 
the North we deny. They honestly believed that they 
were fulfilling their international duties as neutrals in the 
course pursued; and as between British subjects and the 
Crown, as the law stood it does not seem to us that the Crown 
could by any legal exercise of the prerogative have prevented 
the building of the ‘ Alabama,’ though, of course, the Crown 
was liable for any infringement of neutrality that resulted from 
such building. But wasit an infringement of neutrality at that 
date? Inthe well-known case of ‘La Santissima Trinidad’ 
Mr. Justice Story, the great American publicist, laid down that 
“there is nothing in the law of nations that forbids our 
citizens from sending armed vessels as well as munitions of 
war to foreign ports for sale. It is a commercial adventure 
which no nation is bound to prohibit.” But what we wish to 
be realised in America is the fact that the sympathy of the 
English ruling classes at the moment, however misplaced, and 
English governmental policy, however mistaken, were honest, 
and were not based on fraud, faithlessness, and malice. 

The latter half of the essay on the Treaty of Washington 
will be read with close interest. Nothing could be more re- 
markable, nothing could be more dramatically told, than the 
evolution of the negotiations that resulted in the Treaty. The 
relationships of General Grant, the President; Mr. Sumner, 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations ; 
and Mr. Fish, the Secretary of State, shed a very vitid light 
on the methods and manners that make up American states- 
manship; and the projection of the private mission of Sir 
John Rose into the midst of the entangled relations of those 
three men created a situation that is described by Mr. Adams 
with intense vigour and keenness of touch. It would seem 
that had Grant, Sumner, and Fish worked together at 
this time the result might have been the accession of British 
North America to the Union. Happily, that result, for the 
good, we believe, of the United States and of Great Britain, 
was not brought about, and the Dominion remains one of the 
chief and most valued jewels of the English Crown. This 
fact leads us to refer briefly to the interesting essay entitled 
“ An Undeveloped Function,” an admirable plea for the con- 
tribution by historians, from the historical and scholarly point 
of view, cf opinions on political questions in debate that will 
help to raise those questions to a higher plane of thought. 
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This is even more necessary in America than here, for we can- 
not agree with Mr. Adams that “the national debates ” of the 
various Presidential Elections stand on as high a ground as 
“national debates” in this country. Mr. Adams admits that 
in America the work of discussion has been left almost wholly 
to “the professional journalist and the professional politician.” 
That is certainly not the case in England. With us politics 
engage the attention of the ablest men in the country; the 
professional politician, in and out of the House of Commons, is 
regarded with contempt ; and the average voter goes to his daily 
newspaper for news and not for opinions. The essayist tells us 
that in the national debates that he remembers—omitting the 
years 1856-60—it is impossible to recall “a single utterance 
which has stood the test of time, as marking a distinct addition 
to mankind’s intellectual belongings.” This indictment of 
American politics is justified, and we believe that in purity of 
politics the United States has much to learn from England. 
In this essay Mr. Adams passes in rapid review the issues of 
the various Presidential Elections, and deals at some length 
with the Imperialism developed in the election of 1900. In 
the course of his statement he makes the remarkable assertion 
that the “condition of dependency, even for communities of 
the same race and blood, always exercises an emasculating 
and deteriorating influence,” and that.even in the case of the 
United States “it required a century to do away in our minds 
and hearts with our colonial traditions.” He challenges con- 
tradiction to this statement. Space will not allow of a full 
answer, so we must be content with pointing to Canada, 
Australia, and, in the near future, South Africa. We believe 
that these self-governing Colonies, these linked sections of 
Empire, have a future of vigorous life that will compare with 
American life, and will in the matter of departmental govern- 
ment compare very favourably. Indeed, the real answer to 
the assertion that Mr. Adams has made will be found in the 
United States, where the various States are in a condition of 
dependency on the Union. 

We must conclude our review of this valuable book by a 
statement of the causes that we believe are drawing England 
and America together. We do not think, as Mr. Adams seems 
to think, that it is chiefly due to English admiration for “ the 
wealthy, the successful, the masterful.” Thoughtful English- 
men do not admire certain aspects of American life, and those 
aspects are peculiarly the outcome of wealth, success, and 
masterfulness. We believe that the approach is due to the 
fact that the two nations, by the interchange of literature and 
art, and by the frequent intercourse of personalities, are 
realising that they have, in truth, common national ideals that 
are shared by no other nation ; are realising that by joint effort 
those ideals will be attained and that by contrary efforts they 
will be wrecked. It is a sufficient explanation. 

If proof is asked for, we think we can prove our point. 
Who is the American best known in England, most respected, 
most loved? Unquestionably Abraham Lincoln. Take any 
zreat popular gathering of Englishmen and speak to them of 
Mr. Lincoln, and a response, intelligent and sympathetic, is 
certain. But will Mr. Adams tell us that this typical American, 
who is so universally respected in England, represents “the 
wealthy, the successful, the masterful” ? If so, the people of 
England have strangely misread the life and character of 
Mr. Lincoln. 





THREE BOOKS ON PERSIA.* 
PeRsIA is a topic of the day, and the books about it are 
multiplying. It is not long since we noticed Colonel Yate’s 
Khurasan and Sistan, and already it has its counterpart in 
Major Sykes’s work on Southern Persia. Both are solid 
books of original exploration and some research, yet with 
enough of pure travel about them to be interesting to mere 
general readers. Lady Durand’s little volume—which would 
be very much smaller if it were not printed in such immense 
type and leaded in proportion—“is nothing more than a 
sketch of an autumn tour in Western Persia. The reader will 
not find in it the smallest reference to political questions, 
and it does not pretend to give any new information of value 





* (1) An Autumn Tour in Western Persia. 4 E. R. Durand. London: 
A. Constable and Co. [7s. 6d. net.]|——(2.) Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, or 
Fight Yearsin Iran. By Major Percy Molesworth Sykes, Queen’s Bays, H.M. 
Consul, Kerman and Persian Baluchistan. Illustrated. London: J. Murray. 
beet net. |——(3.) Persian Children of the Royal Family: the Narrative of an 
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about the country, which has been described b 
’ y others 

by that wonderful traveller, Mrs. Bishop.” There ty 
disputing this modest disclaimer, but the book ig sieve <4 
interesting. It is written in a fresh natural style ee 
attempt at smart wit and not a trace of self-consciousy, no 
Lady Durand does not bore us with her fatigues or her a 
after the manner of Lady Grove in Morocco, nor Pe 
present us with her portrait, though the volume is pet 
with many admirable views, some of the best of which re 
photographed by Mr. Rennie, Second Secretary of the Legation 
at Tehran, of which Sir Mortimer Durand was then Minister 
The book is by no means what the writer would term a chin 
bi-mani, or thing of nought. As a picture of travel in a bi 
what difficult country it is decidedly good, though there is 
little that will be new to the experienced reader. A journ ; 
through the Bakhtiari country i 7 

rough the Bakhtiari country is not devoid of danger even 
with an escort, but the robbers proved civil enough to the 
Legation party. In the wild, hilly country near Kashan they 
had an adventure. Their pishkhdna, or advanced camp, was 
“held up” by Bakhtiaris :— 

“They shouted and fired a few shots from the hillside, and they 
descended to loot the caravan. Happily the orderly in charos 
kept cool, and while the rest of the servants were sobbing with 
terror, he explained to the Bakhtiaris that the mules belonged to 
the British Minister. They at once apologised and drew off 
requesting the orderly to explain to the ‘ Vezir Mukhtar’ that 
they were very sorry to have given so much trouble, but that they 
did not know the caravan was his. It was really very civil of 
them. But that is the way in Persia. Robbers are quite open to 
reason. Some years ago one of the Legation orderlies, coming up 
from Shiraz with mails, was shot at by robbers and wounded, 
They ordered him to give up all that he had with him. He was 
forced to do it, but pointed out that he was carrying some 
English despatches, and also a hat for a gentleman in Tehran 
which he said would be of no use to them. They immediately 
agreed, and restored both hat and despatches, carrying off, how. 
ever, everything of value. By which words I mean no disrespect 
to the Foreign Office.” 

Later in their tour the travellers found the Bakhtiari chiefs 
remarkably friendly and hospitable: “not only did they 
behave with the greatest courtesy to our party in general, but 
they asked to see me,” says Lady Durand, “and were so polite 
and agreeable that they made me feel at once I was among 
gentlemen. It is a very general idea that Orientals do not 








Sparroy. London: John Lane. [12s. 6d. net.] 


regard or treat women with much respect, but certainly these 
well-mannered courteous highland chiefs were as pleasant to 
meet as any European could be.” They talked of Stanley's 
travels in Africa, and the war in the Transvaal; they even 
started so unexpected a subject as bacteriology, and were so 
alive to the value of education that some of them sent their 
sons to Paris,—where they doubtless learned many strange 
things. They said they could not send them to English 
schools because they were too expensive, and, as Lady Durand 
remarks, this is to be regretted on every account, and especially 
for the sake of the boys themselves, for an English public. 
school training is just what they most need. “Oriental boys, 
even Bakhtiari boys, are always so old for their age. They are 
never boys in our sense of the word, but very young men, in 
very small frock coats. They are dear little dignified, well- 
mannered creatures, but they are not boys.” 

The object of Sir Mortimer Durand’s journey was to ex- 
amine the openings for trade routes from the Persian Gulf to 
the capital, and this led him to visit Ahwaz and Shustar, and 
look into Messrs. Lynch’s projects. In her discreet avoidance 
of all political matters—in which a British trade route is 
undoubtedly included—the Minister’s wife says very little as 
to the results of the exploration, except that the new route, 
despite physical obstacles, is much quicker than the old. 
“While we were in Ahwaz a caravan came in from Ispahan 
laden with tobacco, having done the journey, in spite of the 
Godar ford, ineleven days. It might have been on an ocean 
steamer at Muhammera in a couple of days more, whereas the 
route by Bushire takes twenty-five days at least.” But the 
reader who does not want politics or commerce will find plenty 
to interest him in this graphic account of the difficulties of 
travel in the wild and dangerous passes of the Bakhtiari 
country, and we know of no recent book in which the mar- 
vellous contrasts of temperature and climate, of scenery and 
vegetation, in Persia are brought more vividly before the 
imagination. 

Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, or Hight Years in Iran, 
is undoubtedly, in its special department, the most valu- 
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able book on Southern Persia that has appeared for many 
, That department is not picturesque description nor 
vad tudies; in both subjects Major Sykes has been fre- 
oa excelled. It is in geographical exploration and topo- 
pac :dentification that the work stands pre-eminent, and 
al can be no question that in his travels and surveys in 
several unexplored parts of Persia to the east of the great 
desert he has made definite additions to geographical know- 
ledge. In spite of the writings of Professor Browne, Mr. 
Stack, Sir F. Goldsmid, Colonel Yate, and others, Kerman, 
Yezd, Sistan, and Persian Baluchistan have remained almost 
terrae incognitae, and no one is better qualified to lift the veil 
than the Consul who for eight years has lived principally in 
these unfamiliar regions. Major Sykes is an ardent antiquary 
and a diligent student of the Persian historians, and is able to 
throw much light upon various disputed points of mediaeval 
topography, especially in Kerman and Sistan. In this respect 
his book will be very welcome to scholars, though it would 
have been far more valuable if he had given precise refer- 
ences to his authorities. To the general reader the ac- 
count of the commercial and social conditions of Southern 
Persia will be more interesting, and the politician will 
find something of value in the way of statistics and ex- 
perienced opinion on the question of the Persian Gulf. 
Though necessarily reticent, in his official capacity, Major 
Sykes attaches great importance to the predominant influ- 
ence of Great Britain in the Gulf, and deprecates all con- 
cessions to either Germany or Russia. From what he says 
it is evident that Basrah and the lower course of the Tigris 
and Euphrates are wholly under British commercial influ- 
ence, and the same may be said of the southern ports of 
Persia. Major Sykes, however, has no faith in the proposed 
line of railway from India along the coast to Bushire and 
Baghdad. Climate and engineering obstacles are against it, 
and he doubts if it could ever compete with sea-borne com- 
merece. The book is beautifully illustrated, and Miss Sykes’s 
headpieces from Persian designs are exquisite. 
Mr. Sparroy, the author of Persian Children of the Royal 
Family, was for sixteen months in 1897-98 tutor to the 
young sons of the Zillu-s-Sultan, elder brother of the present 
Shah, and his book is mainly made up of recollections of the 
sayings and doings of his pupils. If the conversations reported 
are at all accurate, Mr. Sparroy must be congratulated on a most 
retentive memory; but even allowing fora little imagination and 
embellishment, the picture of Persian child-life is remarkably 
vivid, consistent, and attractive. The individual characters 
of the little Princes are well brought out, and the well- 
known precocity of the Eastern boy, especially if high-born, 
is illustrated on every page. There are also many curious 
sidelights on the harem system, and we fancy few Europeans 
realise the fact that not only are the different wives kept apart, 
but the children of one wife do not mix with those of another. 
Out of school-hours some of the little Princes led very solitary 
lives with their mothers; but there was a sister who seems to 
have been veritably the light of the harem. Mr. Sparroy had 
no very stilted notions of treating the Shah’s nephews: he 
flogged them freely, and talked slang to them without scruple. 
They were rather puzzled when he called them “ Old man,” 
but when it was explained that this was a term of affection, 
one of them wrote the tutor the following letter :—‘ Old Man 
I hope you arre in a good hellz Me I am too very much 
fattigued to rest in the andarun all lonely wiz my muzzer If 
you permitt one of my buzzers wiz me we will come to your 
house a little speeke and ply Your old boy Feripun.” They 
were evidently charming boys in their way, thorough little 
gentlemen, and full of originality, and this clever picture of 
their life is a notable addition to the children’s portrait 
gallery. Beyond this, the book has no special value, since 
Mr. Sparroy appears to have been too closely tied to his 
duties to have much leisure to study matters outside the 
Palace. He has his say, of course, on Persian questions, 
but he is at his best when describing his pupils, their 
remarkable father, and the complications of life at a Persian 
Court. 





CONTENTIO VERITATIS.* 
How to translate the title of these essays, and whether the 
phrase is a quotation or an invention of the writers, we confess 





we have been unable to discover, and have failed to find any 
one to tell us, though very likely the explanation is simple 
enough when known. But whatever be the meaning of its 
name, the volume is a very interesting one. It ig one of those 
joint works which it seems to be the province of Oxford from 
time to time to produce. It may perhaps -be called a cross 
between the last two productions of the kind,—Essays and 
Reviews and Lue Mundi. Canon Hensley Henson, in his 
present phase of opinion, speaks airily of Luxe Mundi as 
a rather heavy volume of theological articles, to which Bishop 
Gore’s paper gave an immense notoriety which it would 
not otherwise have enjoyed. But the writers of Lux 
Mundi, as their subsequent careers have shown, were men of 
eminent ability, and they were certainly representative of a 
large and consistent body of thought in Oxford and in the 
Church. How far Contentio Veritatis is representative of any 
body of opinion in Oxford we do not know. The writers 
expressly disclaim any party allegiance, and in their preiace say 
that “if the Broad Church party has disappeared, it is because 
its ‘liberal’ ideas, once characteristic of a very small group 
of prominent men, have now to so large an extent permeated 
general Christian thought that they have ceased to be party 
watchwords.” 


If this is truly so, it is the more important to consider 
what this volume is and how it comes to be written. 
It is a collection of seven essays, two by one hand, the six 
writers being six Oxford tutors, mostly of some standing. 
Their object is, as they explain, constructive, not destructive, 
for they are convinced that the work of rebuilding in theology 
is necessary and urgent, more particularly in the interests of 
the young, who are in danger of being put off any belief at all 
by the results of the Higher Criticism. It is, then, by the 
broader issues, and by the general tone, method, and attitude 
of the essays, that the volume may fairly be judged. The writers 
enter a plea that they may meet with a charitable judgment, 
even from those who cannot give their sympathy and approval. 
That they may rest assured they will get; their sincerity and 
their reverence, which are as obvious as their own charity to 
others, would entitle them to it. They are honest seekers 
after truth. They propose to their pupils no more than they 
can themselves be sure of. Indeed, and this is perhaps their 
most salient and striking characteristic, they almost seem to 
propose rather less. 


Both their spirit and their ability, then, are admirable. 
Dr. Rashdall writes perhaps here and there with a sort of 
intellectual levity, but his subtlety and philosophic gift are 
undoubted. Mr. Inge, on the other hand, whose Bampton 
Lectures testify to his sympathy with mystic fervour, has 
all the force of a noble passion and conviction. The quali- 
ties of lucidity, balance, and modest piety are perhaps most 
conspicuous in Mr. Wild, but they are characteristic also of 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Burney, as are good temper and controversial 
courtesy of Mr. Carlyle, while each and all are evidently 
anxious not to cause their brother to offend. The reverence, 
however, which they recognise as due to the young lies 
not in refraining from presenting to them the negative side, 
not in leaving them “their early heaven, their happy views,” 
but rather in lightening the burden on their consciences as 
much as may be by minimising the positive, and demanding 
of them as little as is compatible with essential Christianity. 
What, then, in their view, is essential Christianity, and on 
what basis is it in these days to appeal for credence to 
the open-minded, serious young student trained in the modern 
scientific and historic schools ? 


Before giving their answer, it should be premised that 
they profess to write independently, and to a large extent 
they preserve their individual independence. It would 
not be fair, therefore, to judge one by another, as Arch- 
bishop Temple was judged by Dr. Williams, but we may 
fairly take as a standard what they have in common. The 
general outcome, then, is that we are told first by Dr. Rashdall 
that the ultimate reason for belief in God is that things can- 
not exist without some mind to think about them, cannot, 
therefore, exist infinitely or eternally without an infinite or 
eternal mind; and that, believing in God, we may accept the 
Incarnation as antecedently not improbable: When we come 
to the evidence for the Incarnation and Resurrection as facts 
in history; we have first the testimony of our own hearts, our 
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of His living presence and action upon ourselves. Mr. Inge puts 
this very forcibly, but he also sees clearly that unless we have 
historic evidence, and, indeed, unless the Gospels as a whole 
are practically to be accepted, we have no assurance that this 
consciousness is not a delusion. 

We are brought, then, to the historic evidence for our 
Lord’s life and teaching, to the question, in fact, of the docu- 
ments. This is dealt with from two aspects by Mr. Wild and 
Mr. Allen. The general position put forward is that the 
canonical books all deserve to be held canonical, omitting, 
perhaps, the Second Epistle of St. Peter; that the Epistles of 
St. Paul are by St. Paul, except the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
that the other Epistles are more doubtful; that the “ we 
portions” of the Acts are by St. Luke; and that all these and 
the four Gospels were written within a hundred years from 
the death of our Lord—a shorter period, by the way, than 
separates us from the death of Napoleon—and the Epistles of 
St. Paul within thirty years from the same event. As to the 
Gospels, St. Mark was probably written by St. Mark, St. 
Matthew wrote portions of his own Gospel and portions of 
that of St. Luke, the Fourth Gospel may have been written by 
St. John, but possibly—like Homer in the undergraduate’s 
famous answer—“ by another man of the same name.” 


That this leaves, as the writers claim, even if the worst comes 
to the worst, a good deal, we may admit. But is it necessary 
to give up so much? And is it not as difficult to accept the 
results of what is left as the results of the whole? That the 
Bible, like all other writings, must be submitted to criticism, 
we fully admit, and that that criticism must be as unsparing 
as in other cases. But what materials has the so-called 
Higher Criticism, and what can it be said to have proved 
beyond a doubt with the materials it has? In the absence 
of external evidence, tradition may fairly count for a good 
deal. The Higher Criticism hardly allows enough for it. It 
does not recognise, so to speak, that possession is nine points 
of the law, but asks for title-deeds even in the case of the 
most ancient families, whose properties were acquired before 
title-deeds were thought of. And internal evidence is fatally 
uncertain. An amazingly ingenious case may be made out for 
some identification of Bacon with Shakespeare. Yet because 
there is not documentary external evidence to disprove it, how 
many believe it on internal grounds? Does this kind of 
criticism, again, make sufficient allowance for the infinite 
variety of history, which, being a form of truth, is often 
far stranger than fiction? Is the difference between the 
Christ of St. John and the Christ of St. Mark greater, for 
example, than that between the Socrates of Plato and the 
more realistic, abrupt, “ snap-shotted”” Socrates of Xenophon ? 
Yet both Plato and Xenophon knew and drew the Master 
from the life. 

But what is more important than the amount of the 
documents which is left is the nature of the doctrines which 
this residuum, larger or smaller, is to be considered to uphold. 
It is not clear how much the essayists believe themselves, or 
how much they ask their readers to believe. The minimum 
seems to be that stated by Dr. Rashdall. It amounts to 
belief in some kind of unusual healing of diseases on the part 
of our Lord, and in some kind of appearances to His friends 
after the Crucifixion which were not subjective. Mr. Inge 
seems to postulate a good deal more. It is clear that all ask 
for belief in our Lord as a living present Power, and for belief 
in some kind of resurrection as historic. They dispense with 
a good deal of miracle, but it is not clear whether they expect 
belief, for instance, in a miraculous birth or in the Ascension. 
It is also not clear whether they are arguing for the 
minimum which they would say is essential to any kind of 
Christianity, or the minimum which is essential for what may 
for practical purposes be called the Churches. Thus Mr. Inge 
says plainly that belief in the divinity of the historical Christ 
is an essential part of Christianity, but admits that he 
would hesitate to deny the name of believers to those who 
cannot accept it. That room should be left for “liberal” 
views within the Church of England has much to be 
said for it; but if such views as are here the minimum 
were really to prevail, the Church must very much alter her 
attitude. What, for instance, would become of the Creeds ? 
The preface speaks of the decline in the number of candi- 
dates for Holy Orders in the Church of England as arising 
from the difficulties of which this reconstruction of the faith 








would get rid.- That the decline is mainly due to these 
ticular difficulties we do not think. But anyhow, if = 
difficulties are to be thus removed, the Creeds must clthes'bs 
actually or tacitly given up, or they must be interpreted in q 
non-natural sense. Is Mr. Carlyle’s essay meant to prepare us 
for this? We do not feel sure; we hardly think it ig, We 
must say once more, then, that while we cannot but sympathise 
with their evident desire to be scrupulously fair; while we 
admire their temper, their charity and their tenderness 
toward even thé most doubting conscience whose doubts are 
honest ; we are not clear as to whether they intend to treat 
such doubts as doubts, or as sufficient though minimised 
belief, and whether they realise the difference which it makes 
if they are treated as the one or as the other. 





MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE.* 

MULE. DE LESPINASSE seems at first sight less likely {9 
gain the sympathies of the English public than most of those 
French people whose memoirs or letters have been translated 
in this interesting series. Her name also is little known, 
except to those who have cared to make a study of the 
eighteenth century and its conspicuous figures. And, even 
more than most of her contemporaries, she requires to be 
judged by the standard of her own time and not of ours, the 
standard of d'Alembert and the Encyclopaedists, of Sterne, 
whose writings she did something to popularise in France, of 
Marmontel, of her patroness and rival, Madame du Deffand. 

These letters to M. de Guibert, which eonstitute Mlle. de 
Lespinasse’s claim to be a classic, first startled the French 
world in 1809, thirty-three years after the death of the 
passionate genius who wrote them. To many they gave an 
entirely new idea of the charming person whose salon was for 
years one of the most brilliant in Paris, “more literary than that 
of the Marquise du Deffand, more aristocratic than that of the 
bourgeoise Madame Geoffrin.” It is the witness of Grimm 
and of Marmontel that though the fame of d'Alembert, 
always her devoted friend, brought the cream of Parisian 
society to the salon of Mlle. de Lespinasse, it was her per- 
sonal charm that kept it there. This charm consisted, beyond 
all things, in perfect tact. She knew by intuition what to say 
to each person, and how, while keeping herself in the back- 
ground, to bring out what was best in others. La Harpe said 
of her: “I have never known a woman who had more natural 
wit, less desire to show it, and more talent in showing to 
advantage that of others.” Marmontel said that she played 
upon her company as upon an instrument, touching its 
strings into a harmony of brilliant talk,—talk not of fashion 
and folly, but of matters that interested the brightest spirits 
und most solid minds of the time. Turgot, Condorcet, 
Condillac, Morellet, were her friends and intimates; she 
shared their aspirations and inspired the expression of their 
ideas. Her vivacity, sensibility, playfulness, were joined with 
solid good sense, knowledge of the world, and _ perfect 
manners. In her quarrel with Madame du Deffand the most 
distinguished men and women in Paris took her part, and 
made it possible for her to establish the rival salon which held 
its own so brilliantly till hidden griefs destroyed her health, 
and ended her life at the age of forty-three. 

Then the fires that had consumed that eager nature, hardly 
guessed at by her closest friends under the grace and easy 
sweetness of her outward personality, were made known to 
d’Alembert, who, more lover than friend, had not dreamed 
that any one could be nearer to her than himself. Two 
desperate love affairs, one overlapping the other, were the 
destruction of Mlle. de Lespinasse. The first of these was 
with the Marquis de Mora, a young Spaniard of high character, 
whose devotion to her equalled hers to him, and whose return 
to Madrid and early ‘death went far to break her heart.. Even 
before this, however, she had been fatally attracted by the 
Comte de Guibert, who appears to have been a brilliant but 
inconstant personage. To him she wrote these wonderful 
letters, extending over just three years, from 1773 to 1776, the 
year of her death. Of this later passion even d'Alembert 
knew nothing, for it was the discovery of her love for M. de 
Mora which drew from him the touching lament translated in 
this volume. The world, indeed, or M. de Guibert, seems to have 
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pe a 
been wonderfully discreet with regard to Mlle. de Lespinasse; 
for, as we have said, her hidden story was not known till the 
publication of these letters in 1809. They made such an 
impression that some unknown author found it worth while 
to publish a series of imitations in 1820. Sainte-Beuve, in his 
sympathetic article, warned his public against this fraud, 
which had long been successful. There is only one collection 
of letters, preserved by M. de Guibert and given to the 
world, strangely enough, by his widow. She was perhaps 
proud of his conquests, for he is also distinguished as the 
first lover of Madame de Staél. 

This, it seems, is the one great merit of the letters,—that 
they are a cry from the heart. This is unmistakable: so 
much so that even in the disguise of a translation one has the 
feeling of reading what was only meant for the eyes of one 
person, of intruding on ground sacred to all-absorbing, 
passionate love. The coldest critic must feel this note of 
utter sincerity, rarely indeed to be found in literature, and 
justifying those who speak of Mlle. de Lespinasse in the same 
breath with Sappho and Hédloise. The feelings aroused in 
the mind are those belonging to tragedy,—pure wonder and 
pity. It will thus be understood that in this whole series of 
letters there is nothing realistic, nothing grossly material. 
The passion—its expression at least—is pure and exalted; it 
js—or seems—a passion of the soul. Whatever the sins of 
the eighteenth century generally, and of poor Mlle. de 
Lespinasse in particular, bad taste was not among them. 
Judging from the letters alone, one need hardly conclude 
that any great moral wrong lay beneath her tragical unhappi- 
ness. If such an opinion is unreasonable—her translator 
shares it—we must again remember the standard of the time. 

It must not he supposed that the letters are entirely 
monotonous and on one subject. Mlle. de Lespinasse was 
much too clever for that. In the intervals of her protesta- 
tions she constantly alludes to things of every day; she writes 
of books, of the opera, of celebrated men, and her remarks 
uve always worth reading. The friend of Turgot and Con- 
doreet had no ordinary mind. If her heart had been equally 
well balanced she would have heen a happier woman, only 
remembered as the unmatched leader of a salon, and the 
world would have lost some of the most extraordinary letters 
ever written. 

The early history of Mile. de Lespinasse was romantic and 
sad. Like her friend d'Alembert, she was illegitimate: her 
mother was the Comtesse d’Albor, who brought her up and 
gave her a good education. After Madame d’Albon’s death 
she lived on in the family in a dependent position, not very 
kindly treated, till she was rescued by the Marquise du 
Deffand, who, taking a fancy to the charming and intelligent 
girl, gave herself great credit for transferring Julie from one 
state of slavery to another. This, in spite of Madame du 
Deffand's fine words, was the truth of the matter. She had 
generous instincts, and really liked Mlle. de Lespinasse ; but 
she was a selfish woman, with an unedifying history, and no 
sense of duty to any one but herself. 


Though Mile. de Lespinasse was not pretty, her attractive- 
ness and brilliant cleverness made it almost impossible that 
she should live her life in dependence on Madame du Deffand, 
whose advancing blindness did not mike her more considerate 
or easier to live with. It is not very surprising that the 
society Madame du Deffand had so long led should have 
transferred some of its allegiance to this young woman who 
understood it so admirably well. Still, one does not wonder at 
the fury of the Marquise when she found that Mlle. de 
Lespinasse alone was receiving the brilliant friends—d’Alem- 
bert, President Hénault, and the rest—whom she had supposed 
devoted to herself. The parting between patroness and 
dependant was sudden, angry, and final. Mlle. de Lespinasse, 
in despair, tried to kill herself with opium. But she failed in 
this; half Paris took her side against Madame du Deffand; 
her friends procured pensions for her, supplied her with 
furniture, crowded every day, with no attraction but herself, 
no little dinners or suppers, no amusement but talk, to her 
salon in the Rue de Belle-Chasse. For twelve years, from 
1764 to 1776, all that was cleverest in Paris attended “ these 
daily festivals of intellect, grace, and elegance.” And none of 
the guests in the last years of that brilliant assembly knew 
how their delightful hostess’s midnight hours were spent. The 
letters are constantly dated “midnight,” “eleven o'clock,” 


“one o'clock.” Sometimes any special date is too narrow, and 
she writes: “ From every instant of my life, 1774.—Mon ami, 
I suffer, I love you, I wait for you.” 

She was the strangest combination of wild passion and 
agreeable reason that society ever knew; and it is the passion, 
not the social charm, which will keep alive for centuries the 
name of Mile. de Lespinasse. 





THE MAGAZINES 


THE best commentary on Mr. John Fortescue’s admirably 
written but—to us at least—most unconvincing defence of 
General Buller, “Some Blunders and a Seapegoat,” which 
stands first in the new Nineteenth Century, is to be found in 
the exceedingly interesting paper which immediately follows 
it. Baron A. von Maltzan, a German who took part in the 
campaign on the Tugela on the Boer side, but writes without 
any trace of animosity towards the English, after describing 
the operations which culminated in Spion Kop, and alluding 
| to General Buller’s continued demand for the publication of 
more papers, observes: “ Let us fervently hope that the whole 
sad business may be decently interred as soon as possible, so 
that the last poor shreds of a once great reputation may 
not be destroyed.” In many other respects this paper, though 
painful reading, is full of illuminating information as to the 
j methods of the Boers. His summary of the inducements 
| which led them to plunge into the war is most interesting. 
| Amongst these he attaches special prominence to their reliance 
on European intervention :— 





“The certainty of this had been constantly insisted on by their 
; envoy, Dr. Leyds, who was purposely misled by more astute 
| diplomatists than himself. Tor instance, that very clever man, 
j the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, assured him of help. 
This gentleman thought it highly probable that the force of 
| public opinion in Germany, which ran very high, would compel 
| the Government to intervene on behalf of the Boers.. Once 
Germany and England were embroiled, France would back out, 
and, in conjunction with Russia, be free to deal with Germany. 
3ut the German Governinent was too clever to walk into such a 
trap. Indeed, as early as the month of October, 1897, a most 
emphatic warning was sent to President Kruger that Germany 
would not on any account whatever allow herself to become in- 
volved in any quarrel between England and the Transvaal, and 
that he was not to believe the information supplied to him by Dr. 
Leyds. This warning was conveyed to the President, and delivered 
to him, in the presence of at least twelve members of the Volks- 
raad, by a friend of the Transvaal Government, at the request and 
jon the authority of the present German Secretary of State for 
| Foreign Affairs, Baron von Richthofen, who had worked with Lord 
; Cromer in Egypt for thirteen years, and appreciated the English 
character in the highest degree. The President, however, as we 
know, disregarded the warning, and still continued to place im- 
plicit trust in his emissary’s information, with disastrous results 
to his country and himself. The unfortunate individual whe con- 
veyed the warning to deaf ears, and minds set on a foregone con- 
clusion, henceforth was looked on at Pretoria as an enemy of the 
Transvaal and a friend to England.” 

For the rest, Baron von Maltzan asserts (1) that the Boer 
leaders, who only lost three killed and eight wounded at Colenso, 
actually ordered the firing to cease at 2 p.m., “as it was an 
unebristian and inhuman thing to continue the slaughter of 
men who were helpless and defenceless”; (2) that the 
Tugela could have been easily foreed at Robinson's Drift; 
(3) that after the occupation of Pretoria the war might have 
been easily ended “had the British generals not treated their 
enemy quite so leniently, and pressed their attack with greater 
vigour.” Mr. Perey F. Rowland has an excellent paper on 
“The Beginnings of an Australian National Character.” 
Amongst the qualities which constitute the differentia of the 
Australian character, he lays special stress on the following :— 
hypersensitiveness to criticism, though this he considers a pass- 
ing trait; lack of subtlety, of reticence, and of reserve; resource- 
fulness, determination, and good humour; a certain eallous- 
ness as opposed to wanton cruelty ; a passion for gambling ; 

. . . ‘ . *y. . 

and finally, “religion without theology, civility without 
servility, and an uncommon power of common sense.” Truly, 
as he puts it, a fine groundwork for the building of a noble 
national type. 





The editor of the Contemporary Review has done good 
service by reproducing in an English version the remarkable 
article on the “Lessons of the South African War” which 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and has been univer- 
sally ascribed without contradiction to General de Négrier, 








Unlike some foreign experts, the writer at once admits that 
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the lessons of the war are, within certain limits, of universal 
application, and that the tactics evolved by the English army, 
though they need not be slavishly copied, should be studied 
with care. Furthermore, he feels justified in affirming that, 
setting aside strategic dispositions, the history of the war, so 
far as the sphere of tactics is concerned, “will redound to the 
great honour of the body of officers and of the regular army 
of Great Britain.” Criticism from a writer so temperate, so 
intelligent, and so courteous is not merely endurable but 
stimulating. We have only space to give some of the most 
important conclusions deduced by the writer from the results 
of the recent war :— 

“The old maxim : ‘ Fire draws fire,’ is changed into: ‘ Visibility 
draws fire.’ ” 

“ At no previous epoch has the valour of the individual soldier 
been of greater importance.” 

“No doubt a nation of several million souls, with money 
enough to buy arms, and sufficient resource to be independent 
of other nations, is in a position to reject all coalitions, if she 
is well trained in shooting and prefers to go to war rather than 
accept the yoke of the foreigner.” 

“The new arms are almost valueless in the hands of faint- 

hearted soldiers, however many there may be. On the contrary 
the demoralising power of quick-firing rifles and smokeless 
powder, which some armies still refuse to recognise, produces 
more and more effect on the enemy in direct proportion to the 
courage and coolness of each combatant. So that a nation should, 
above all, strive to develop its moral powers. They alone will 
later on sustain the soldier in the anxious ordeal of battle, where 
death comes from the invisible. ‘That is the most important 
lesson of the South African War.” 
We are interested to see the view of the language question 
in South Africa put forth by so competent an authority as 
Mr. MacCullah, whose paper is full of curious and illuminating 
information. Here is his conclusion:—“ There can be no 
harm in countenancing the Taal to some extent, more to oblige 
the Boers than on account of any virtue in the language 
itself... ... Proscribe the language from official or school 
use, and many of them will cling to it and try to cultivate it ; 
give it equality as far as it can take it, and they will all begin 
to give their attention to English.” 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Iwan-Miller has an interesting 
article on Jand settlement in South Africa. The writer tells 
us that the article was written so that a Jast wish of Mr. 
Rhodes might be carried out. In December, 1901, Mr. 
Rhodes wrote from Egypt to Mr. Iwan-Miiller a letter in 
which the following words occur :— 

“Our house is in danger of being burnt again after the war is 
over, and we must do our best to prevent this. The gravity of 
the situation should be brought home to the public, namely, that 
these 20,000 prisoners must be brought back after the war; the 
majority will return to their farms, and you know by this time 
their temperament, and unless we mix our people with them on 
the soil, I say :—‘ look out.’” 

The Afrikander Bond early recognised the fact that the 
key of the situation was the existence of an English farming 
population, De Patriot, the organ of the Bond, pointing out 
that parting with the soil was the only menace to eventual 
Dutch supremacy. Mr. Rhodes’s earlier policy of conciliating 
and dominating the Dutch broke down in the catastrophe of 
the Raid. After this failure some new adventure became 
necessary, and Mr. Rhodes then set to work upon a 
policy of land settlement. The method of procedure was to 
buy up farms in the most Bond-dominated district,—that of 
the Paarl. The farms were not bought without difficulty 





owing to Bond influence, but high prices and friendly Dutch | 


agents brought sellers. After an expenditure of some £150,000, 
Mr. Rhodes had enough land to begin laboratory experiments, 
and English farmers, mostly with Californian experience of 
fruit-growing, occupied the lands bought. Of course the 
tenants of these farms were looked on with suspicion, but ali 
the same the Dutch farmers soon began to adopt the improved 
methods of farming. Mr. Iwan-Miiller quotes despatches of 
Lord Milner and speeches of Mr. Chamberiuin to show that 
the views of these statesmen are substantially the same as 
those of Mr. Rhodes. The writer also calls attention to the 
important contributions made to the elucidation of the 
problem by Mr. Willcocks, the weli-known Egyptian authority 
on irrigation. On the question of the effect on the future of 
English settlers, the writer of the article points out that in 
the early part of the nineteenth century an experiment was 
Only £50,000 was expended, and the settlement was 
Nevertheless the 


tried. 
carried out in a most imperfect way. 





ea 
Albany settlement leavened the Eastern Provinces, which 
have remained loyal through wars and rebellions. We can. 
not believe that the permanent peace of South Africa 
is assured if the country consists of reactionary Dutch 
farmers, with here and there huge self-contained mining 
cities of progressive Englishmen. English settlers on the 
Jand are imperatively wanted. Towards the solution of this 
problem the present article is an interesting contribution 
“The Incompatibles : a Revolt from Rome by English 
Romanist Clergy,” is the title of a sensational article by the 
Rey. A. Galton, which announces a revolt of English Roman 
Catholic secular clergy. The writer, who alleges that he is 
the mouthpiece for some hundred and fifty priests, begins 
his article by declaring that the Roman Court and the English 
people are incompatibles. In justification of this view the 
writer proceeds to a formidable indictment of the Curia. The 
following is quoted from the writings of the leader of this 
new movement for reform—whose name is not given here, but 
who has disclosed himself in the Daily Chronicle as Father 
O'Halloran :— 

“This combination among Secular Priests is for a purification 

and reform of government. Hitherto, though under the super- 
vision of a restored hierarchy, the Catholics of England, both 
clergy and laity, have been treated as mere chattels, or tributary 
serfs, as dependents in soul and body. Rome governs us irre. 
sponsibly as though we were aborigines in a South Sea island, 
Every English Roman bishop, so far as we are concerned, is an 
ibsolute and despotic master. Secular Priests are only money- 
making machines for their bishops and the Roman Curia. It is 
useless to appeal to Rome. ‘The bishops and the Curia in these 
matters work together.” 
The writer of the article charges the Bishops with being 
entirely under the control of the Regulars, and instances 
Cardinal Vaughan, who, he says, “intended to hand over his 
new cathedral to them by forming a Benedictine Chapter. 
He has welcomed the French Assumptionists into his diocese, 
and hus even ventured to palliate or explain away the Anglo- 
phobia of their abominable press.” The following quotation 
will give an idea of the course the reformers mean to pursue, 
We are told that their plans are laid, and that they are all 
acting together :—~ 

“The Reformers look upon themselves as Englishmen by in- 

heritance and birth, but not quite as Englishmen in Church aifairs, 
Their attitude, both with regard to Rome and Canterbury, is 
similar to that of certain communities in early days who were 
allowed, without taint of heresy or schism, to be ministered to by 
their own bishop, and not by the local bishop where they hap- 
pened to reside. These Reformers, then, propose to establish a 
Subsidiary or Strangers’ Bishop. They mean to repudiate the 
jurisdiction of bishops who are merely delegates and nominees of 
the Roman Court. ..... The position of these new Reformers 
with regard to Rome is precisely the position and attitude of our 
own Reformers in the sixteenth century.” 
How far this movement is real and substantial we cannot 
of course determine, nor can we pretend to say whether the 
alleged grievances are as serious as they are reported. The 
quarrel is a domestic one. We will not say that we have no 
concern with it, for all things that are made public naturally 
concern a newspaper, but we do not care to intrude upon 
such a quarrel unless we are much better informed than at 
present. We will say, however, that if the revolting priests 
prove not only to exist and to have the courage of their 
convictions, but to be sincere and single-minded in their aims, 
and if those aims are to break down the rigidity of the Roman 
system, then most assuredly our sympathies are with them. 

The views of “A Conservative” on the reconstruction of 
the Cabinet, as expressed in the National Review, are un- 
fortunately too closely in correspondence with the facts of the 
case to admit of a convincing reply. But the writer's 
criticism is not always intelligent. For example, we come 
across this extraordinary sentence: “Such personalities as 
Lord Cromer and ‘Lord Charles Beresford cannot he 
indefinitely excluded from power, while nonentities divide 
the spoil and appropriate all the advantages of office.” 
Nothing could be more grotesque than the notion that Lord 
Charles Beresford is the victim of a conspiracy to exclude 
him from office. Jt is precisely as a free-lance that Lord 
Charles is most useful. Again, the writer’s claim to be con- 
sidered a good judge of character may be estimated by the 
following confident pronouncement: ‘There are two great 
political forces in the country,—Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Rosebery. One of these political forces is now neutralised by 
the fact that Mr. Chamberlain is bound hand and foot to Mr. 
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Balfour's car, but the other is not going to let slip his 


opportunity.” That is what we have heard again and again 
in the last two years. Lord Rosebery is always taking time 
by the—fetlock. ——- Mr. Manrice Low’s monthly review 
of American affairs is rendered more than usually readable 
by his sketch of Devery, ex-Chief of Police in New York, who 
has gone in for polities, is standing for the leadership of a 
tammany district, and if he sueceeds will be placed in the 
direct line of succession to the Boss-ship of that still powerful 
organisation.—Ur. W. R. Lawson’s article on “ Our Company 
Directors” does not tend to promote national complacency. 
“Jn Germany,” he observes, “when a company is wrecked 
by its directors, the next thing keard of it is that the 
managing director has gone to gao! In London, when a 
similar disaster happens, the next thing heard is that the 
directors have called a meeting of shareholders and blandly 
proposed to them to bury the whole concern.” Mr. Lawson 
is especially severe on the “legal bowdlerisers” of the Com- 
panies Act, 1900, and does not hesitate to say that his 
Majesty's Judges have of late “taken much more elastic 
views of financial morality than a commnuttee of the Stock 
Exchange or of the Londen Chamber of Commerce would 
have done in the same circumstances.” Sir Horace 
Rumbold continues his genial, gossippy “ Recollections of a 
Diptomatist,” and, amongst other papers, we may recommend 
Mrs. Hugh Beli’s sensible and kindly causerve on “ The Lot of 
the Servant.” 





Lovers of picturesque byways of the Empire are sure to find 
something to their taste in Blackwood, Inthe present number 
they will not be disappointed by Mr. Hugh Clifford’s articie, 
“Piloting Princes.” The author tells us that at the beginning 
of his career it was his duty to pilot a rdja, who was “a bar- 
barous person of unspeakabie manners and morals.” This 
terrible person had to be personally conducted while visiting 
Penang, his unfortunate guide being perpetually responsible for 
the most appalling breaches of decorum. This réjaon one occa- 
sion insisted on bathing in the town drinking-watersupply in the 
middle of pienic parties. In later years Mr. Clifford found a 
means of subduing this potentate, who was a miser. The 
threat of heavy damages to be paid for breaches of order 
reduced the Malay to some respect for civilised usages. When 
this fierce old tyrant died his peopie, after their custom, 
selected an appropriate posthumous title, and he was re- 
membered as “ The late King, God be merciful to him!” Mr. 
Clifford had charge of the Maiay chiefs and of the Sultan of 
Pérak at the time of the Coronation. The Sultan had been in 
England before, and seems to be a most enlightened person. 
He has heartily accepted British rule, and is convinced of the 
advantages his country has derived from it. The Sultan highly 
disapproved of the plot of Mr. Phillips's Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, and remarked: “It is not fitting that such a story 
should be told.” When he learnt that the story was historical, 
he wisely answered: “ Why revive these ancient scandals ? 
Ard why should our pity be asked for folk so utterly 
depraved?” The chiefs who accompanied the Sultan to 
London seem to have been greatly impressed by the way in 
which tke police managed the crowds, and also they were 
astonished that the crowds assisted in being managed, instead 
of resenting and resisting. Mr. Clifford says that aithough 
organised order and co-operation with the authorities are 
unknown to Asiatics, the practical results awoke a tremen- 
dous enthusiasm in his friends. One old chief of extremely 
conservative instincts did not like anything he saw in 
England. My. Clifford gives a pathetic account of this man 
walking up and down bis room in a London hotel clad in 
an ulster, but with bare brown feet, making believe that 

he was walking between two villages in his native Jand. 
He described the country he was passing through and gained 
a momentary pleasure by tie imagination. “ And presently, 
drawing in his breath quickly and pantingly, ‘I am breasting 
the slopes of Gapis, he said.” Let us hope he reached his 
native land and found it the sweeter for having been away from 
it.——The ninth instalment of “ On the Heels of De Wet” is 
as wonderful as ever for its artistic power and convincing 
realism. Soldiers who have taken part in incidents similar 
to those narrated declare that of all the accounts of the details 
of the war none equal for truth this series of papers by an 
anonymous author. We are also assured by those competent 
to judge that the humiliating selfishness and the checks given 











by an incompetent general to a brilliant subordinate are no 
less true than the descriptions of marching and fighting 
incidents. This selfishness and jealousy of commanders, with 
the consequent failure of operations, is one of the most hope- 
less and disgraceful features of the war, or rather of war in 
general, for it is a feature that appears in the histories of all 
campaigns, 

Controversies generally provide amusement for the looker-on 
who takes neither side. This is the case in the Monthly 
Review, where in the editorial article the old fight for and ; 
against public schools rages. As is to be expected, the com- 
petitors enter in a military manner and fling generals at one 
another's heads. The name of the writer who is being 
refuted the editor of the Monthly will not allow him- 
self even to mention. This writer has set up Sir Redvers 
Buller as the champion for his cause, the incompetence of the 
publie-school-bred man, As one would expect, the “ counter- 
quarvelsome” is Lord Roberts. Thus tke fight goes on, 
with results inconclusive and ridiculous. How is it possible 
to attribute the collapse of the qualities of leadership or the 
inspiration of genius to a school system ? A surprise is to 
be found in the first article, for here is a work of art 
among mere magazine articles. ‘he artist is Mr. Kipling, 
and his poem is a solemn parable in prose. “ Below the Mill 
Dam” is one of those wonderful conversations between 
animate and inanimate things which reveal the inmost soul 
of things. The Spirit of the Mill, who lived in the wooden 
wheel, talks to the grey cat and the black rat, and the waters 
also Join in the talk. The wheel talks of Domesday Book 
and of ancient times; the cat of her order, of art and culture. 
The old English black rat is on the side of the cat, but is 
much interested in flour-bags. The waters do the work and 
rejoice in their strength. Changes begin, and the miller puts 
electric ligit into his mill and sees into the dark places he 
has never seen into before, to the disgust of the cat. Her 
neglect of duty in keeping down rats rouses the wrath of the 
miller, who flings her into the stream. The old wheel says, 
rejoicingly, that he is to be converted into turbines. The 
waters express astonishment that he should be pleased at this, 
but the voice is, in truth, not that of the wheel, but of the 
Spirit of the Mill. We have given but a bare outline of this 
remarkable piece of work. We hope it will be widely read, 
for it preaches national needs far more eloquently than a 
dozen magazine articles of the “Wake up, England!” type, 
with their controvertible and partial statistics. My. Kipling, 
by using that condensing and generalising power he possesses 
in virtue of being a great artist, is able to go straight to 
the heart of things. 








NOVELS. 
THE VULTURES.* 
THE term “vultures” when applied to human beings is not 
complimentary, but in the present case it is employed in a 
Pickwickian sense. Paul Deulin, Joseph P. Mangles, and 
Reginald Cartoner—three of the characters concerned—*“ were 
the vultures of their respective Foreign Offices, and it was 
their business to be found where the carcase is,’—?e., in 
moments of international complications they were employed 
as secret agents by their respective Governments to be on the 
spot and report what was going on behind the scenes. But while 
officially endowed with undesirable qualities, these vultures 
are individually the most excellent of men, and, in the case of 
Cartoner, capable of rising to heights of heroic self-abnega- 
tion. The plot is simple enough in its main outlines. 
Cartoner has made the acquaintance in London of a beautiful 
Polish girl, the Princess Wanda Bukaty, whose father and 
brother are deeply implicated in a revolutionary movement 
for the emancipation of Poland, which it becomes his duty to 
investigate at close quarters in Warsaw. Hitherto a self- 
contained public servant, entirely absorbed in and satisfied by 
his work, Cartoner is not a little perturbed by the discovery 
that he has fallen in love. He struggles heroically against 
the ravages of the tender passion, he even endeavours to ge 
himself recalled, but fate is too strong for him, anda mutual 
understanding is the logical outcome of Wanda’s anxiety on 
his bebalf and her efforts to induce him to leave a city where 








* The Vultures. By Henry Seton Merriman. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. [ts] 
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he is in danger of assassination. 


they are each dominated by the sense of duty. 
Cartoner might very well have sung, after Lovelace— 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Lovedst thou not Poland more.” 


And even when the plot has hopelessly failed, and her 
gallant brother has paid the penalty for his daring with his 
life, Wanda does not hesitate an instant in choosing between 
Unregenerate 
readers who still cling to happy endings may extract what 
comfort they can from the last pages of the story; and for 
our part, we have no doubt whatever that the Princess, after 
devotedly ministering to the needs of her father for the scanty 
and lived 
But it would never have suited Mr. 
Merriman, who is above all animated by the spirit of reserve, 
to have raised the veil on the future, or to have rung down 
the curtain on so unromantic a scene as that of a wedding 


her lover and her broken and desolate father. 


’ 


remnant of his days, married the heroie “ vulture’ 
happily ever afterwards. 


breakfast. 


It is characteristic of Mr. Merriman that he sets himself 
resolutely in opposition to modern fashions in fiction, both as 
regards the general conception of his hero and the relations 
Cartoner from first to last remains a typical 


of the sexes. 
English gentleman of the mid-Victorian school—reserved, 
undemonstrative, fearless, dignified—who, in spite of all 
his travel and his gift of tongues, has never become de- 
nationalised in sentiment or cosmopolitan in his tastes. 
He lacks charm, it may be, but he inspires respect and 
confidence. There are traits about him that remind one 
of Dobbin and George Warrington; he is eminently the man 
whom one would like to have at one’s side in a tight place, 
and one can readily admit, in virtue of the law of extremes 
meeting, how he would impress so antagonistic a nature 
as that of his more volatile French colleague, Paul Deulin, 
in whom the graces and the virtues of the French aristo- 
eratic character are most happily combined. Mr. Merriman’s 
distaste for modernity is again shown in his Americans. He 
makes no attempt to conceal his imperfect sympathy for the 
emancipated, platform woman as typified by Miss Julie Mangles, 
Miss Netty Cahere, the heartless, pleasure-seeking gadabout, 
shows that he has even less regard for the beautiful American 
butterflies for whom their menfolk are content to drudge at 
home. But he contrives to enlist our liveliest goodwill for the 
shrewd, uncouth, dyspeptic humourist, Mr. Joseph Mangles, 
an American politician who on a small scale recalls the traits 
of Lincoln. The heroine, a gracious yet courageous figure, 
is perhaps less firmly drawn; but the minor characters are 
well conceived, notably the revolutionary Kosmaroff, the son 
of a Polish noble who died in the mines. There is nothing 
better in a book which abounds in lively incidents than the 
scene in which Kosmaroff, suddenly discovered in a clandestine 
visit to the apartment of one of the “ vultures” by Miss Netty 
Cahere, saves the situation by a feigned declaration of love. 

Like all Mr. Merriman’s stories, Zhe Vultures is clean, whole- 
some, and sincere. Indeed, he is quite unable to practise the 
art of self-effacement, and intersperses the narrative and 
dialogue with editorial comments revealing his likes and dis- 
likes with a frankness that is occasionally irritating. There 
are, as usual, too many forcible-feeble epigrams,—e.g., “he 
was not an exile, which is usually another name for a 
scoundrel.” These outbursts of cheap cynicism, again, are 
quite out of key with the main trend of the story, which 
tends rather to raise than depress one’s opinion of 
humanity. But as a rule Mr. Merriman does not waste his 
words. He has a story to tell, and he tells it well. On all 
grounds his popularity is a thing to be thankful for. 





rm 





In the Gates of Israel. By Herman Bernstein. (J. F. Taylor 
and Co., New York.)—These “Stories of the Jews” are mostly 
slight in texture,—the first really occupies some twenty pages 
with telling us how an old woman tried to keep herself awake. 
It was on the occasion of a great day, but this is scarcely jus- 
tification enough. That they are all melancholy, if not tragical, 
is only what we have to expect. This people, so commonly hated 
for its supposed success, is really very unhappy, if we are to con- 
sider the rule and not the exceptions. The one story that has 
something playful about it, “A Jealousy Cure,” is certainly not 


But while Wanda is 
the only woman for him and Cartoner the only man for her, 
Indeed, 


A Prince of Good Fellows. By Robert Barr. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—The“ Prince of Good Fellows” is James Y. of Scot 
land. James, it will be remembered, had a way of bein 2 
Scottish Haroun-al-Raschid, besides cherishing, not altogethes 
without success, the ambition of being a poet. Mr, Barr tells 
with no little vigour, some stories of his adventures; how he went 
incognito among his turbulent subjects, and saw for himself what 
they wanted and how they ought to be dealt with. Perhaps the 
best of these stories is “The King’s Gold,” with its very curious 
description of the Italian alchemist and his doings; but all are 
good. Mr. Barr has had to idealise his subject. One cannot help 
asking, if James was so sagacious, so brave, so excellent in action 
and counsel, why did he not make a better business of reigning? 
The language difficulty is sufficiently well solved; Mr. Barr doo: 
not attempt the archaic. 


3arr doeg 


The Rommany Stone. By J. HW. Yoxall, M.P. (Longmans and 
Co, 6s.)—One longs in reading this story for an interval of plain 
English. Never was such a conglomerate of tongues. There js 
Matt Scargil, yeoman, with his Derbyshire dialect; sundry gipsies 
with their lingo; Bow Street runners talking Cockney, one of 
them with Methodistical variations; a parish clerk with a pecu. 
liarly absurd “Johnsonese”; a parson with a still more absurd 
professional cant (he would hardly have included “original sin” 
among Methodistical errors); and an American who speaks 
“Yankee” (quite gratuitously, as he comes from Delaware), 
And then there is Mr, Yoxall himself with his gorgeous English, 
—*“sinuous amethystine dale,” “solitary and august glaciers,” 
“shuddering starven trees,’ and so forth. The story wakes up 
now and then, and comes near to being good; too often it drones 
on, overpowered with its weight of ornament, ponderous humour, 
and satire of things and persons that are not to My. Yoxall’s 
liking. 

Beyond the Law. By Gertrude Warden. (Ward, Lock, and Co 
3s. 6d.)—This is a melodramatic book, and not at all a bad one of 
its kind, But we cannot help thinking the sudden relenting of 
the female villain at the end a little unnatural. ‘True, the victim 
is her ci-devant husband, but, all the same, it is difficult to see 
why the lady should imperil the of a plot for 
the sake of a man whose detection she has been trying 
to avoid for weeks. And also one cannot but imagine that the 
male villain would have triumphed in the struggle for the freedom 
of the victim. However, all this occurs at the end of the book, 
aud is probably necessary to make the story end well. And 
before getting to this weak place the reader is led a tremendous 
dance through a series of the blackest crimes, both attempted and 
committed. We repeat,—this is a good book of its sort, though 
it must be confessed that the sort is getting rather distressingly 





success 


familiar. 

Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden Man. (Harper and Brothers. 
33. 6d.)—The anonymous author of Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden 
Man writes with a jaunty and flippant vulgarity to which we are 
getting only too much accustomed. This kind of book seems 
amazingly popular with people who like to hear of the imaginary 
doings of imaginary Peers,—for hardly any one whose name is 





not in the Debrett of fiction is allowed to figure in its pages. The 
device isan old one. “Suppose,” as Thackeray says in “ Vanity 
Fair,” “ we had laid the scene in Grosvenor Square, with the very 
same adventures,—would not some people have listened? Sup- 
pose we had shown how Lord Joseph Sedley fell in love, and the 
Marquis of Osborne became attached to Lady Amelia, with the 
full consent of the Duke her noble father,” &c., &e. The veriest 
commonplaces seem to suffice when served up with this patrician 
sauce, Lady Beatriz is a most frankly vulgar book, and though 
it attempts to be cheery, the present writer confesses to having 
yawned over it. 

Told to the Marines. By Sir W. Laird Clowes. (Trcherne and 
Co. 6s.)—As is often the case in a book of short stories, some of 
these stories are amusing and some are not. “The Last of the 
Stuarts” is one of the best, though “That Audacious Bishop” 
runs it hard. Sir W. Laird Clowes must forgive us, however, if 
we say we like him best on blue water. Many people can write 
stories of life ashore; he is one of the few writers who make us 
feel the fascination of the sea. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





PANSIES. 
Pansies. By Ennis May. (G. Allen. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is & 


little volume of graceful and sympathetic verse. We feel, indeed, 
bound to repeat once more what we have already said many times, 





distinctly Jewish, 





—that the execution might have been better. There are books of 
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——————a 
verse in which there is, it may be, some thought with much 
fecling—always more in evidence than thought—but an absolute 
5 = . . . 
want of all technical skill. Pansies is not one of such. The 
¢ . . . . 
writer has an ear and some metrical skill, yet there is not a piece 
which quite satisfies us as to technique and expression generally. 
Here is a quatrain which is spoilt by the fourth line, which 
the distinction of those which precede it :— 
‘© Lire. 
Though myrrh be mingled with the wine, 
The bitter with the sweet at strife, 
Good is the foaming draught of life, 
The Father's pledge of love divine.” 
The same experience was repeated as we searched through the 
volume, anxious to show the writer at her best. The specimen 
which we give we have chosen, not for its special excellence, but 
because it gives with no little feeling and tact the other side on 
a matter which it is not easy just now to look round :— 
«* ANNEXATION, 
You ask my thoughts about this cruel war ; 
[ eaunot think, I dare not—Tie fierce wave 
That blindly hurls both ship and seamen brave 
On the sharp sunken rock with thundervus roar 
Has nobler mercy —- When the costly freight 
Of loyal] hearts lies stunned on ocean’s floor 


Shame and regret shall vex them nevermore, 
Their home and they whelmed in one common fate. 


T dare not judge. Deliberate decrea 

Of mighty England’s wrath has firmly doomed 

That stabborn remuant batthng to be free. 
Yet bleeds my heart. Less rigorous the fate 

Of founderng ship. Shame’s anguish deep entombed 
The unfurrowed ocean guards inviolate.” 


wants 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not Leen 
reserved for veview in other Jorms.] 





An Eastern Exposition of the Gospel of Jesus according to St. John. 
By Sri Parénanda. Edited by &. L. Harrison. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—We cannot undertake to appreciate this “Eastern 
Exposition.” Such attention as we have been able to give to it 
convinces us that there is much devotional feeling and in- 
sight in its exegesis. But it is necessary to say that the treat- 
ment of the text is untrustworthy. In xvii. 5, for instance, we 
are told that the true rendering is not “with the glory which I 
had with Thee before the world was,” but “before this sending of 
the world.” “ewe: [sic], the infinitive of inu, to send, governs 
xéouov.” ewe (the form is sc spelt three times) is not the 
infinitive of ¢yu:, or, indeed, a word at all. “I judge no man” is 
changed into “I discern no man,” a meaning which cannot be got 
out of xkpvw. The most illuminated expositor must really know 
something about Greek, unless he is to get into serious trouble. 








The Eve of Christianity. By Franklin T. Richards. (Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net.)—We find nothing absolutely novel in 
this “Glance at the State of the World about the Time of 
Augustus,” but it is a useful and instructive bit of work. It 
is a common fallacy to suppose that the world had become 
desperately bad, and that Christianity came to save it when it 
was at it worst. Mr. Richards points out that it was in many 
respects better than it had been, more civilised, more humane, 
more eager for truth. Thus it had become prepared for the new 
order of things; on the other hand, the great decline in civic 
virtues worked in the same direction. The Roman Empire was 
the great seed-bed for the new truth, but there was wanted a 
time of rest for the seed to germinate. Mr. Richards mentions 
the tragical story of Julius Sabinus and Epponina, a story of 
which he remarks that “one would wish to hear nothing or under- 
stand more.” Why was Vespasian so merciless? Possibly because 
Sabinus claimed descent from the first of the Julian Caesars. A 
hourgeois Emperor could not afford to let a possible rival live. 


Guide to Antiquities of the Stone Age. (British Museum.)— 
This Guide is a most useful and instructive book, and supplies 
a want long felt by the students of prehistoric anthropology. On 
the whole, we can accord to the volume the highest praise for 
careful preparation and judicious arrangement of material. There 
is, however, one important exception to be made. Of the pre- 
historic periods, the first in order is the Palaeolithic. This cer- 
tainly spoils the chronological sequence, seeing that there is made 
afterwards (pp. 10, 25, 28) mention of flints belonging to Eolithie 
times. The Eolithic manifestly comes first. It is true that a 
small minority refuse to believe in such a period. But it has been 
accepted by such high authorities that a provisional place, at the 
least, should be accorded to it in the catalogue. Unfortunately, 
two of the illustrations of Eolithic remains, numbered 18 and 19, 
ure badly drawn, showing form only without handwork. They 
fail to do justice to the Eolithic case. We have two suggestions 





| 








to make. All the prehistoric material should be brought together 
At present part is at South Kensington, part at Bloomsbury. 
And there should be a case for Eoliths from the Kent plateau, 
and another showing a sequence of Eolithic, Palaeolithic, and Neo- 
lithic, from the rude beginning to the highly finished work im- 
mediately before the Bronze Age. 





An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. By Mark H. Liddell. 
(Grant Richards. 6s.)—Our notice of this book must be both 
general and brief. Its main object may be described as the. 
assertion of scientific principles as underlying the whole subject 
of literature teaching in respect of the province of poetry. This 
teaching is often very vague and, so to speak, sentimental. It is 
often said that this must necessarily be its character, and that it 
has therefore no claim to be considered a serious study. We are 
not prepared to accept all Mr. Liddell’s conclusions as to the 
essential nature of poetry. Wecannot harmonise them with the 
history of the human mind. At the same time, we acknowledge 
that much that he saysis both useful and true; that his endeavour 
to find a scientific basis for his teaching is an effort in the right 
direction; and, in particular, that much of what he says about 
the essence and the form of poetry, the correlation of the thought 
and the prosody, is excellent. 

Wild Frwits of the Country-side. Figured and Described by 
F. Edward Hulme. (IIutchinson and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—This 
is a charming hook, copiously illustrated with very attractive 
drawings. These, as well as the letterpress, are Mr. Hulme’s 
work. “Wild fruits,” it should be understood, is a compre- 
hensive phrase, taking in much more than “fruits” in the re- 
stricted sense of the word. Chap. 1 deals with the growths with 
which we are familiar as fruits, commonly so called. The black- 
thorn and hawthorn, privet, wild rose, hazel, nightshade (a doubt- 
ful, or worse than doubtful, growth), bryony, sloe, yew, straw- 
berry, and other berries are to be found under this heading. 
Chap. 2 introduces us to what are commonly called forest trees. 
Many of these have fruit of a sort. The elm and birch belong te 
the not numerous exceptions. Then in chap. 3 we have what may 
be briefly called the moor herries,—cranberries, blackberries, 
whortleberries, &¢. This is a very pleasing and interesting 
volume, 


Nineteenth Century Preachers and their Methods. By the Rev. 
John Edwards. (C. H. Kelly. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Edwards gives us 
here studies of fourteen preachers. (Of the six Anglicans in this 
number, four, we may remark, are Bishops and one a Dean.) We 
do not always agree with Mr. Edwards’s estimate of their merits, 
nor do the methods, as they are here described, seem always 
admirable. Mr. Ward Beecher seems to us to have had no 
method at all. “His Sunday morning sermons were prepared 
after breakfast, and the evening sermons after tea.” Of course he 
must have had the subjects in his mind allthe week. Mr. Edwards, 
however, seems to put too much stress on his habit of reading. 
Surely “ Stanley’s Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians ” 
could not have occupied him for a whole winter. It is not a very 
important book, and could be made to yield all that it contains of 
value in a much shorter time. On the whole, these studies may 
be consulted with much profit. 





Handbook for Travellers in Ireland. Revised and Edited by 
John Cooke, M.A. (E. Stanford. 9s.)—This is a sixth edition, 
and has been revised and augmented. Various things have been 
changed; other things, golf for instance, have been largely 
developed. Generally, the public has begun to make a certain 
response to the appeal that Ireland should not be left out when 
the favours of the tourist and the sportsman are to be distributed. 
There is, we may say, an instructive article on “ Fishing”; with 
this in hand the angler can hardly go wrong. “QGolf” is briefly 
dismissed, but some additional information can be gathered from 
the description of the various places where links are to be found. 
There are plenty of good maps. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for September :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the World of Dress, the 
English Illustrated Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand 
Magazine, Temple Bar, Harper's Magazine, the Magazine ef Art, 
the New Liberal Review, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor 
Magazine, Natuve Notes, the Open Court, the Indian Magazine, the 
North American Review, Parliament, Lippincott’s Magazine, Page's 
Magazine, the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 
Cassier’s Magazine, Wilshire’s Magazine, Cassels Magazine, the 
Sunday Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, 
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Sale Prices, the United Service Magazine, the Book-Buyer, the 


Month, Crampton’s Magazine, Good Words, the Architectural 


Review, the Boy's Own Paper, the Coronation Book of Edward VIL, 
Travel, the Leisure Hour, the Expositor, the Girls Realm, 
Harmsworth’s Magazine, the Connoisseur, the Model Engineer, the 
Woodworker, the County Monthly, Our King and Queen. 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 





“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 
EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. . 4. 
PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
(104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c, 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 
“* Frquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —Myna’s JOURNAL, 


Collars-—Lapres’ 3-fold 3/6 per dozen. 
411 per dozen. 


Li NJ EN Cuffs for jive poe aa lemen, from. vee 2 11 Soe 9 
COLLARS, CUFFS, Wii, viti toi ine: 


Fronts, 35,6 per half-doz, 


Sainjples and nd Pr rice Lists, also of AND Sir E RTS. | (to measure, 
- extra). 


Handke rehie; isa nd li te ns, Pp ost free. 








N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 1h. the 3-doz, 


A WONDERFUL RECORD. 
RECEIVED FROM POLICYHOLDERS _~ £171,628,843 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS £117,286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICYHOLDERS "£65, 123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER - £2 1,000,000 
FUNDS INHAND "= - - - = = £72,000,000 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY APPLY ‘to 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions 
f guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE: EXTENDED 


INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHiLL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


HEADACHES 

EY E-ST RAI N @ are frequently Nature’s warning that the eyes 
= are being overstrained, being caused by in- 

equality of the muscular etfort (as in Un- 
equal Eyes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 

OVER- muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 

cases immediately follow the skilful corree- 
WOR KE D tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 

“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 

EYES q F.R.A.S., F.R.M.LS. Post-free One Shilling, 

ad trom 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 








SCHWEITZER’ Ss 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—‘This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration, It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 





"By Appomtment to his Majest y and the Revel Tamily, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD.,, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, “Chandeliers, &e. The largest and best selection 
in Loudon. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

TYhe Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty. highly recommended for those who read at ui ut. Sole Depot 
in London for the Maguificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Caialogues or fipee ial Designs on application, Estimates free. 











178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Liw. 


Head Oifice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 


Es STABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—5; Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD KOIHSCHILD, ¢ 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James F ee 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Bs 
}. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. | Alex. Lawrie, Esq. » 
Franeis Augustus Bevan, ksq. | Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.p 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. | Edward Harbord L ushing ton, Es 


Hon. Henry Ber keley ome 


Hon. Lionel Walter ‘R oth 

Hugh Colin Smith, Kea, TER, 
Right — Lord Stalbridge, 
4ieut.-Colonel F, Auder i 
Right Hon. the Earl of “elias 
Sir : Charles Bivers W ilson,G.C.M.G..C.B, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, aud 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
Col. the Hon. Everard ©. Digby. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. 














Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
applanon So ROBERT LEW ts, General Manager, 


introdue. 





MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown aud exported by 

ER. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence, 

Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 

Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 


NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 


“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters,” 
—Lancet (editorial), 
‘The famous Monte Fiano wine.”— Westminster Gazette (editorial), 











} else.”—Rmer HaGeard, iu ‘A Winter Pilgrimage.” 





} | 60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 


| 





“‘Very sound and agreeable to the palate...... pure grape-juice and nothing 


(18'- per dozen bottles. 
(10,6 per dozen half bottles. 5 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush- ——— Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55,-3 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free, 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India.and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 


Price ... ' Delivered free in London, 





INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


| Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 





SUM INSURED EXCEEDS .......ss08 wisics cer keees £460,000,000. 


AERTEX 


THE ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Illvstraled Price-List of full range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Mei, 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on application, 











ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
‘ - »» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


And 800 other Depots in London and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
See Price-List for Names, 
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—>—— 
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A TF FF C Oo. bf b&b EF @G@ HH. 
A FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Standing on High Ground (200 feet above the sea). 
K AND 


President.—THE a HON, KPa Ke EARL OF CORK 
RRERY, k. 
Chairman.—MAJOR C, “SIMPSON. 
Head-Master.—A. TRICE MARTIN, Esgq., rw (Oxon), F.S.A., 
Master and House-Master at Clifton Colleg ee 


late Assistant- 


UPPER AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 
a ul and Modern Sides, Army and Navy, and London Matriculation 
Many boys have gained Schols urships at the Universities, and have 






Bs 





pas wd into Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the * Brit: nia’ (the 10th place for 

W. volwich and the 9th place for the ‘ Britannia’ were gained in July, 102). 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th, 1902, on 

which day the Entrance Examination will be held at 10 o'clock a.m., when 


some Exhibitions will be awarded to candidates of sufficient merit. The Head- 
Master will attend on the same day, from 11 to 1, and froi 2 to 4, to see 


pareuts, 
For prospectus apply to ‘THE BURSAR, ” Bath Colleg ze, Bath. 


HERTS. 








BERKHAMSTED _ SCHOOL, 


NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 25th. 
University, Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 





(NOUNTR RY RESIDE INCE for INVALID.—High-class 
HOME with every luxury offered to LADY or GENTLEMAN invalid. 
Perfect house, lovely garden ; carriages, horses; all appointments of the most 
perfect kind. Only one patient received. Physician's louse. References of 
the very highest will be given and required.—Write, “SPECIALIST,” care of 
Fryer's Advertising Offices, 118 Holborn, E.C. 


LADY Living in a Pleasant Flat at Hampstead would 
like t to ME ET with ANOTHER LADY to share it with her.—Address, 
€ ‘ole’s s Library, 68 Rossly n Hill, Hampstead. 





L 

Lia! P.,’ 

SOUTH “AFRICA. —CLASSES in DU TCH : and “ZU LU 
J HELD at KING’S COLLEGE, London.—Students wishing to join are 

reques ted to apply BEFORE SEPTEMBER 15th to Miss A. WERNER, King’s 
Colles e, Stri mud, W.C 


OURN AL ISM. A Vi AC ANCY OFF ERS for 





Fins 


e ASSISTANT EDITOR on HIGH-CLASS NEWSPAPER ABROAD, with 
assured prospects for capable mun. University education desirable, and some 
practical experience of Journalism essential. Age preferred about 50.—For 


turther particulars apply by letter to “A. B. C.,”" care of Crossley and Co., 


57 ¢ Colem: in Street, Loudon, E.C 
EN PER CENT., or a SHARE in PROF ITS. —RE- 
QUIRED £7.000, not necessarily i in one sum,as WORKING CAPITAL, for 
a safe und profitable Business (jour stic) in connection with which Advertiser 
s had many years’ highly successful experience. The most satisfactory 
references can be furnished—Apply by letter to “‘ W. B.,” 69 Arlington Road, 
Londoa, N W. 


RESDEN.—The Advertiser will be erateful for RECOM- 
MENDATION of reliable, cultivate] GERMAN FAMILY, with w hom 
his Son could live, to learn the langua uge. JOHN SOMERV ELL, Kendal 


WANTED. as C OMPANION | 


resort.—Mr. ‘It. B. 

















two BOYS — as 
1in a healthy seaside 
Somerset. 





one or 


PUPILS to a boy of thirteen 
CANNELL, M.A., Clevedon, 





RANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS 
(NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS). 


PUPILS enter successfully for the Local University Examinations, and are 
Prepared for the Universities. 

In Music the Associated Board Examination. 

Scholarships to the value of £300 a year are awarded by the School. 

The Misses ELFORD have a few vacancies in their BOARDING HOUSE for 
the Term beginning Thursday, September 18th. There is a Tennis Court, and 
a Hockey Field adjoining the house; Swimming, Riding, Fencing, &c. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, North Lodge, 179 Camden 
Road, , London, N.W. 


H RANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS 
(NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS). 








Miss EDWARDS, Assistant for several years of the late Miss Buss in her 
boarding house, continues to RECEIVE as BOARDERS a SMALL NUMBER 
of GIRLS who attend the above School. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming. &c. 
Girls receive every home care.—For speeds apply to Miss EDW. ARDS, 
Myra Lodge, 38 | Oseney Crescent, N. 


MONICA’S SCHOOL 
SURREY. 











TADWORTH, 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with 
a cultured and refined home. 


the advantages of 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES 
SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION , LiMiTED. 


Soca SCHOOL, I PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
h HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delic: te children. 

Large grounds, tennis vnd tives courts, playing-field. 

Pupils prepared tor the University and other examinations. A limited 
number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition, 

For prospectus aud terms apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, 


Paps ree WATE ORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnuasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDALN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cz unbridge. *PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPALL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
wor rth, and others, 


247H, 














C. MARY’S COLLEGE, - PADDIN GTON, W. 
Je Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Chairman of Council—The 
Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Southampton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B, WARD, B.Sc, Terms: Boarding House 
6U guineas a year.—Apply PRINC 1PAL, 


AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 

the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking g Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for “health aud 
convenience, Head- Mistress, Miss M. I: GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large stafl of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Monerietf, K.C.ILG., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
x ork Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. 1, GARDINER, 

Southw old, Suffolk. 


E ASTBOU RNE—I —BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8. Co.) 
The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a fine open garden attac hed, with a walied-in ell for tennis, hockey, 
ke. +» Within tive minutes’ wi ul. The prex : “1 by the Corpor: ation 
anitary Authority. Preparation for miuations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. AUTUMN TE RM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th, 


(ania TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS (in SECONDARY SCHOOLS).—The COUNCIL of the 
CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of PRINCIPAL, which has become vacant by the appointment of Miss 
Punnett as Normal Mistress in the new Day Training College under the 
London County Council. Experience of Secondary School work and manage- 
meut essential. Salary to commence at £300 with board and residence. The 
Principal will be re quired to enter on her duties in January. 1903. — Applic itions 
should be sex ut, before October 6th, to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. A. McARTHUR, 






















Girton College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obt: rined, 


| 

M ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
4) High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
| WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
| combine a sound an 
| 
| 





1 liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
L ar gedeti iched ho use, tennis, hoch Key, KC, Univers sity. bx tmine ati ou & Inspection. 


UL WIC H ‘COLLE EGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &e., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M. A, Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


| 

| = = auaen adie a 

| {OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, THANE ET. 
b CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL on Reformation principles. 
Successes 1896-1902 : $5 Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge; 18 Entries 
Woolwich (llth, 13th, l4th, &c.); Sandhurst (Srd, &e.); Britanni a (2ist, &e.); 
9g Forests (5th); seven passes London Matric. ; Prelim. Scient. Schol.. 

| Barth’s.; with nearly 300 successes in other public examinations. Special 

| 

' 





pe and Ne uvy Class and special preparation for Engineering. Entrance and 
Leaving Scholarships. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with separate buildings and field L Se 
Fees, £03 to £75. Nominations (£5, £10, and £15) and Exhibitions in Gift of 
Council, more especially for Sons of Clergy and Oflicers. Extensive grounds, 
wood and metal work shops, ¢] chemical and phy. sical laboratories ; bracing climate. 


Vv TIESBADEN. .—PUPIL WILLING to ASSIST one 
j hour daily RECEIVED on HALF TERMS in small School. Ail 
linguistic and musical advantages, 
| Sesame House, 





Highest references,—Miss HARCOUR?, 
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HE ROYAL NAVAUW SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navyand Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include; 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 
7th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (both first trials) ; 
2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; Ist place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 
2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. NEXT TERM, September 17th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 

OYAL NAVY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c.—Experienced 

' Tutor has a few VACANCIES for PUPILS REQUIRING EXTRA CARE 
and ATTENTION. Personally recommended by parents. Moderate fees, 
Separate class for junior boys from 7 years.—Address, HUGH LUPTON, 
Beeches, Melbourne, Royston, Herts. 








Vf ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH 


TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. For Prospectuses apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER or to the Secretary, Mr. R. D. RAINIE, 5 North St. 
David Street. The Head-Master will be glad to make appointments to see any 
who wish to consult him on Monday or Tuesday, September 29th and 30th. 





~ 








RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successtul experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
attention, Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 


T H E Cc O L L E 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809, Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


G 














E, 








oo SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for ‘Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 











oe = mW of) A WE oe SCHOOL’ 
HAM COMMON, SURREY, S.W. 
Principals : Miss LAWRENCE and Miss MARGARET SKEAT. 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 23th. 











HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Premises built for 
School work include detached Sanatorium, Gymnasiun, Fives Courts, ke. Seven 
ucres of ground, Dry and bracing climate. NEXT ‘TERM BEGINS THURS- 
DAY, Sept. 25th.—Head-Master. Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon.) 











BERYSTWYTH, NORTH WALES.—CAERLEON 
HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation, facing sea, beautiful 
country, finest sea and mountain air; perfect sanitation, Thorough education. 
Preparation for examinations, Special arrangements for the study of Music, 
Languages, Drawing, Painting. ‘Terms moderate.—Miss RHODES. 
ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymuasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 











SHIPS of £30 each (four open), Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 
the BURSAR. eet 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 


PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON, Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 19th. 
NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near Crystal 
Palace). Established 1860. High-Class Finishing School. Thorough 
English Education. Languages and Music as on the Continent. Successful 
Preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Miss FENTON and Miss RISTOW, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, S.E, 


YNLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. 
Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 
eal COLLEGE (FOR 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 


Founded 1848. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A., C.B. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd. 
TWO PROFESSORS SCHOLARSHIPS will be Awarded at the Entrance 


Examination, September 29th and Suth, 1902, Candidates must be between 1+ 




















Boarders only, 








LADIES), 


and 16, 

The ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP is also Open to Competition to Pupils under 
18.—For particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident. who will be at 
the College after September 15th to answer enquiries. BOARDERS for 
COLLEGE and SCHOOL RECEIVED at 41 HARLEY ST. by Miss WOOD. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE 
(For Girls under 14). 
Head-Mistress—Miss C. G. LUARD. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 234th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT., 

The SESSION 1902-3 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 2nd. 

Students are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October Ist. 

Lectures are given iu all branches of General and Higher Education. 

Taken systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a 
single course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and also a Special Course of Scientitic 
Instruction in Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical 
work. Four Evtrance Scholarships will be awarded in June, 1903. A 
Giadstone Memorial Prize and the Early English Text Society’s Prize will be 
awarded to Students in June, 1903. 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 
full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


SCHOOL 

















————____ 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R CIRENCESTER, COL LE GE, 
Pena Bas area KING EDWARD VII. 
or Land-owners, Land-ageuts, Surveyors, Agricult i A 
g ~ a 5am urists, intending Colonists, &o, 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, k G 
sci Comurrren ov Mansoxuswr— rare 
The Right Hon. The EA of DUCIE (Chai 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chatreean) 
PRINCIPAL— ‘ 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridve. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, _ 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 14th, 


a eae 
YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL, 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Lab 

tones, with every modern improvement; Model Dairy Experimental Po ie 
House; Farm 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry hewlett 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &e, Splendid climarg 
m perfect country, Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus frome tke 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands ™ 


F Institution, 











SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of th 
country. In close proximity tg the Lake District and Seaside, Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colomsts. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Se., Principal 


fX\HE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, 

KENT.—Scientific and Practical Training in Horticulture for Women 
43 acres. Healthy situation. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd, 
Special Course for Intending Colonists. 





RUIT-FARMING.—Old Public School Boy, married, hag 
VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL on his fruit-farm in Worcester. 
Fruit-farming offers a good opening for sons of gentlemen desiring profitable 
employment combined with healthy outdoor occupation. References exchanged 
—Address, G. F. HOOPER, The Croft, Pershore. mee 


ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER. 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS.—THE UNIVERSITY: Students of every 
nationality ; 20 lectures a week; fee, £8 a year—THE COLLEGE: Classical 
and Technical; 1,200 pupils; for boys from 12 to 20; average fee, 50s. a year,— 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 1,200 pupils; fee, 50s. a year.—HOUSEKEEP. 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: no fees.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 
3 years’ course; yearly fee, £83—SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: fee, 
150 frs. per halt-year.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS—SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR BOYS: no fees.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY. 
—SCHOUL OF FINE ARTS: no fees.—-SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: 
no fees.—SCHOOL OF MUSIC: 1,500 pupils; fees, 120 to 150; special classes 
for foreigners.—-WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 4 to 5 years: 
monthly fee, from £1 to £2.—DAME SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years : 
no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: children from 7 to 13 years; no fees,— 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES BY EMINENT PRO. 
FESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE: free.—For further information 
write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva, 


L E 








Cc HOOL, 





nw 
CAMBRIDGE, 


T' H E 
All Boys arrive September 23rd. 
Particulars on application to the BURSAR, 
T. MICHAEL'S 


COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A.,, late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 








EPsBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 





Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term, 
PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (uext door to the School). House- 








Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 24th. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON-ON.- 
SEA.—Excellent situation and climate. Boys prepared for the Navy and 
Public Schools; 10th place in the recent Exam. for Naval Cadetships.—All 
particulars from the Head-Maste:, R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A. Cantab. 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
yarticulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“*Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), t 











ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—BOARDERS are RE- 

CEIVED at 68 THURLOW PARK ROAD, with the sanction of the 

Council of Girls’ Public Day-School Company. Special arrangements can be 
made for Girls whose parents are abroad.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


y ‘ + r+ 7 
RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
President—H.R.H. the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
Vice-President and Chairman—Sir JOSEPH SAVORY, Bart. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Excellent education on modern liues for girls, 
Special attention to languages, 
Large grounds, tennis courts, and playing fields. 
Statf of Resident and Visiting Mistresses, with University qualifications, 
Director of Music—F. E. W. HULTON. Esq., B.Mus. Oxon. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd 
For particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY, 











OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Margulis oF 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chanel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholarships 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application,—Particulars from HEAD- 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. 








JF\OVER COLLEGE—ARMY SUCCESSES, 
July, 1902.—Woolwich, 14th and 26th; Sandhurst, 46th, 71st, 117th, 
}22n2; Indian Forest, First plaice. 
Ail these passed at their first try direct from School. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 2¢th, 
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[. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH. | 
S BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Bracing air; healthy climate; large hall 
asium ; Medical Gymnastic Mistress ; three acres of garden ; playing 

te oct fention.to Languages and Music ; School examined Oxford and 


r 
field ;' special atte ‘Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 


bridge Board.—Principals : 
Gate Princess Helena College). 


ca J 
oOoOTHAM SCHOOL, YORE. 
(BELONGING to the SOCIETY of FRIENDS.) 
Head-Master-ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, University of Cambridge). 
The recently erected buildings contain new classrooms, the John Bright 
Lib chemical laboratory, balance room, astronomical observatory, lecture 
: m, master’s laboratory, boys’ studies, natural history rooms, workshops, a 
anes ‘room (fitted with shower-baths, foot-baths, drying apparatus, &e.) 
The new School provides accommodation for a few more boys. The 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS TUESDAY, September 16th.—Application for 
admission should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, 
J;ODERN LANGUAGES, GENEVA.—Mr. M. N. 
vk ASTERLEY, M.A., for several years Second Master in an English 
Public School, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS. Special facilities for the acquire- 
ment of a conversational knowledge of French and German. Careful and 
individual attention to other subjects. Highest references. Terms on applica- 
tion.—18 Boulevard Helvctique, Geneva. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
President—Sir CHAS. TENNANT. 
Chairman—The Rev. Principal LINDSAY, D.D. 
ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head- 
: Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. Large Grounds; Playing-tield ; Splendid situation. 
Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 
For Prospectus apply to = H yep = nee or at the Registered Office 
apany, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 
coe D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
h UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


























The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next DECEMBER. Open 
to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 26th. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
R. 8S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 














EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council: E. 8. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A tully 
equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 
the Universities, Army, Navy, and other professions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-tront; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 








NIVERSITY OF DURE A IE 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary Teachers and of the 
Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
OF EXAMINATIONS, North Bailey, Durham. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
AUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C, 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations. 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional. Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 














HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will give, at her own house, 
during the coming Autumn and Winter, LECTURES on ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, Illustrative Readings, and Courses of Lessons for the Critica! 
Study of Individual Works. Miss Drewry visits schools, reads with private 
pupils, examines, and helps students by letter and in her Reading Society.— 
143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 








TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
) SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 
of treatment, receives boys and adults suffering from this afiliction. 


idan COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 


Full information from the PRINCIPAL, at the above address; or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 27th. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 

Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
DATCHELOR (400 pupils) and other Schools. 

STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate in 
September or January when the College Courses begin. Aiso 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Inter. Arts or 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 
Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London.sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


Hy OTHEN, CATERHAM, SURREY. — BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Training Department for Kinder- 
garten Students. Accommodation for 12 Boarders only. Preparation for Senior 
and Junior Cambridge Local and other Public Examinationsif desired. Tennis, 
Cricket, Hockey. School Buildings modern and well situated in bracing air. 
—For references, fees, and other particulars, apply Miss PYE, Head-Mistress. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A First Grade Endowed School. Honours gained in 1901 include 2 

Scholarships and 2 Exhibitions at the Universities, and an Entrance Scholar- 

ship at Guy’s Hospital. New Chemical Laboratory and new Class Rooms in 

course of erection. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) has just been opened.—D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


S‘. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. 

JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Hockey, Cricket, 

Tennis, and Croquet Grounds. Moderate terms. Prospectus on application to 

the Head-Mistress or Secretary. References: the Head-Master of Bedford 

Grammar School; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott- 

Moncrietf, K.C.M.G., K.C.S.I. ; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


| | Sateaiatiatee LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


























WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.I.) 
Large resident staff ; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &.— 
Prospectus on application. 





GuELs PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO.,LTD. 


BOARDING HOUSES in connection with the 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 


Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
Prospectuses and further particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY 
of the School, or from the Head of each House :— 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham, S.W. 
Mrs, JAMES, Methven, South Side, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. FREDERIC WOODHOUSE, 8. James, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE.—Training for Cookery, Laundry, Dresscutting, and House- 
wifery Diplomas recognised by the Board of Education. a er course of lessons 
for Ladies with residential house. Pupils prepared for Colonial life. References 
permitted to Lady Guise, Elmore Court, Gloucester; Mrs. Playne, Longfords, 
Minchinhampton; Mrs. Spence, The Deanery, Gloucester. AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER Isth.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Cathedral! House, 
Gloucester. 


T. OLAVE'S & ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, September 17th. 

Entrance Examination, September l6th. Entrance Scholarships will be 

awarded. 

For further particulars, apply at the School, Tower Bridge, S.E. 


JT ITTLEHAMPTON-ON-SEA.—HADLEIGH HOUSE. 
z —Preparatory for the Public Schools and Navy; 26 Scholarships gained 
in the past six years.—Address HEAD-MASTER. 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Hcad-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 




















reese PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
One or Two Sons of Gentlemen would be taken at reduced fees if capable 

and thoroughly trustworthy. They are wanted fora special Scholarship Class, 

—Address, ** SEASIDE,” c/o J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 





IRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, SUMMER 
LANE, for Training in Social Study and Philanthropic Work.—A few 
STUDENTS of Birmingham University and the School of Art can also be 
RECEIVED for Board and Residence.—Applications to Miss M. C. STAVELEY 
(Som. Coll., Oxford), Warden. 


KK GLISH LITERATURE.—Miss EDITH TYLEE 

GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. Terms, Syllabus of 
Courses, &c.,on application. Refs.: J. Churton Collins, Esq., M 








“‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W., and 20 Goldington Road, Bedford. 


A.; E. 
Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner, &c.)—Address, 12 Endsleigh 8t., W.C. 
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T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 

“The WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will OPEN ce " WEDNESDAY, 
October Ist. 

St. Thomas’s s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision 1s made for the courses of Study prescribed for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 
viz., one of 150 guineas and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Physio! ogy, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; one of £50 in 
Anatomy, ai *hysiology, Chemistry (any two) for Third Year's Students from the 

Juiversities 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, 
as wel] as — medals, 

All Hospital Appoivt ments are open to Students without charge, 

Club-rooms and an AtiJetie Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings aud the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Studeuts entering trom the Universities and for Qualified Prac- 
titioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymeu, and others who receive 
Students into their houses, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


Secretary. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 
I\HE LONDON HOSPITAL 












MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


CES on October Ist. 

in the College Library on Wednesday, 
, F.R.C.S.Eng., in tho chair. 

in constant use, 











The WINTER SESSION COM) MT 
The Anuual Dinner will be hel 
October Ist, E. Hurry Feniwik 


ck, E 












The Hospital is the largest in Ens land ; ned arly 300 beds are 
and no beds are c} . The ouly general hospital for East London. In- 
patients last year, 13,364; out-patients, 169,020; accidents, 28,532; major 


operations, 2,160 

APPOINTMENTS.—More appointments, salaried and resident, are open to 
students than at any other hospital. Seventy qualitied appointments are made 
anuually, and more than 130 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &e., every three months. 
AJ) are tree to students of the Coll Re »sident appointinents have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZ —34 Seolarships and Prizes are given 
anuually. SEVEN ENTRANCE S¢ HOL ARSUIPS will be offered in September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 

Rednced Fees io the sons of members of the profession, 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class- 
rooms for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, 
Biology, &e. + and the yew Club’s Uuiow Rooms are now in full use. 

The Club’s Uniou Ai\letic Ground is withiu easy reach. 

‘ Luncheons and dinue) s cau be obtained at the Student’s 
“Inb, 

The Metropolitan, Central, and other railways have stations closo to the 
Hospital and College. 

For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply personally, or by 
letter, to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


; Mile End, E. 
S*: MARY’S 








3 at moderate charge 





HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

PADDING' TON, W. 

THE WINTER SESSION will ‘COMMENC E on OCTOBER 3rd. Tho 
Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of Loudon, Oxford, and Cambridge; for the 
Diplomas of the Royal Colleges ot Physi cians and Surygeous ; and for the 
Government Meilical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natur al Sei ience, value £145 to 
£52 10s., will be competed for on September 






For Caiendar of the Se ho ols and full p: particulars napbly to theDEAN. 
Ux’S HOSPIT AL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEUIN on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. 1902, 
Entrance Schelarships of the combined value of £410 are awarded annually, 
and pumerous Pirnzes and Medals are open for competition by Students of the 
School. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 7,700. 

All hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits 
of the candidates, and without extra payment. There are 25 resident appoint- 
ments open to Students of the Hos pita ub annually, without payments of 
additional fees, and numerous non-resilent appointments in the general and 
special departments. The Queen V ictor qi Ward, recently reopened, provides 
additional uccommo dation for gynecological and maternity eases. 

The College accommodates 6¥ Students, under the supervision of a Resident 
Warden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. 
Engiand, 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, coutaining full particulars as to fees, course 
of study advised, regulatious for Residents in the C apply, personally 
or by letter, to the DEA AN, Guy's Hos tal, Loudon B E 


J ONDON (ROYAL “FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 



























MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. 
‘Lhe WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
Extrauce Scholarships of £60 a year for 5 years aud £30 are Offered in 





Special Ciasses are arrapged for the Preliminary Scientitic M.B. 
£40 is awarded at the close of the Session, 
RY. 


September. Sp 
Examination, and a Scholarship of 


—For particulars, apply to SECRE tA 
ACADEM Y. 


ee 
GINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 


Coliege, Oxtord. 





ector—RE 





The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on Ww EDNESDAY, Ist Octolver. Mr. cS; hs 
MACPHERSON C.A., C and Tr er. & North St. 
Edin vurgh, is recei ing enra $ uli send Prospe 3, Enrc 
for the boarding Houses are be made with Mr. F. A. H ARDY, Seott. a Sey 
Kinnear Road; and Mr. ic DRE I'T, Jetrey House, Kinnear Roa 1, who wil! 
also send Boarding “Hot ise Prospectuses, 


Ww. 


at, 


















ALLI WICK M: ANOR, NEW SOU "THGATE. N. —High- 
class BOARDING SCHOUL for th e De AL 1G H TERS of GEN r LE} 
Near London. Fine oid couniry } : ifu int 
Bracing air. Fuirst-rate residen 
dent matron (tramed nurse). 
Prospectus, the Mi the Misses FE N TO? N. 















WN OUNT VIEW. —HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
I 84 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, ipstead, N.W,—The NEXT TELM will 






BEGIN on THURSDAY, Sept. Reference tandly allowed to Mrs. Benson. 
Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Col. Lit Miss Shaw Lefevre, and othe For pros- 
pectus apply to Miss M. H, DOWNES, B.A., successor to Miss He len E, Bayues, 








———____ 


P24 NCE. CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—pPRy. 

SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directri 
SUGARSand Mile. J. TURMEAU, | Highestrefs.—Prospectases on application 
ei no, 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls, Bracing 


climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exception; 
for Study of Lang wages and Music. English refs.—Prospec a ares anaes 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles, DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERSof GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE 
EDUCATION, Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music toad 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Ke. ; Fees, £80 perann. Term commences with entra a 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus ouapplication, —&2 ue Lauters, Avenue Louise 


Ln, 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet ni 

Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special f: icilities for ‘Mann 
(Pianoforte, Singivg, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Chane 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled _ 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily a 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. ith 


FPEUsSTED SOHOOT, 


SIX HEAD-MASTER'S NOMINATIONS in reduction of fees are AVAIL. 
ABLE for the NEXT TERM BEGINNING TUESDAY, September 23rd, 
_ For particulars, apply the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

ot England. Annual Examination by Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board, 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—P riucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR  SCHOogs, 
: (on the Foundation of King Edward VI.)—Chairman of the Governors: 
Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., F.K.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE 
HARRIS.—In September next the School will reassemble in the New 
Bul lings which havo been specially erected, and are now complete. Thera 
is a good garden attached to the School, tenuis courts, hockey ticld, gym. 
vasium, covere: d playground, laboratory, &e. The built liv: gs include the Head- 
Mi stre ss’s Hous Sey with ac commod: ition for: 25 » Boarders, 
































(OUTH COAST HIGH- CLASS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS.—Fine buildings. Large grounds, Beautiful views, 
Boys thoroughly grounded and prepared tor entrance to Public Schools. Two 
Boys of go nd Dir ‘th received at reduced fees tor next Term.—S. S.,” care of 
J. and J. Patou, 113 C. anuon § Street, Lon lon. 





re E MARIA ~ GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 

WOMEN TEACHERS Offers a Full Course of Professional Training to 
Ladies who Desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools or in Kindergartens, 
—For all particulars as to qualitications for err. Terms, Scholarships, 
Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, at the 
College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 





DARTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, KENT.—17 Miles 
from London (S.E.-C.D.Rly.) Sound Modern education; University 
Masters; separate classrooms; liberal diet; gravel soil; boarding fees, £4). 
£50 per annum.—Prospectus, HEAD-MASTER. 


ARTMOOR.—BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEES, M.A, 
Cubicle System; near Hey Tor; Terms moderate.—Apply, 





Graduate Masters ; 
HEAD-MASTER. 


wT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HARROW, 
Special attention to Mod Languages; Oral Methods. Good Playing Field, 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. Head-Mistress, Miss L. NEU MANN, who has had wide 
experience in German and English Schools. 


rNDIVIDUAL ATTENTION and the inculeation of 
enthusiasm for work is the keynote of the success of asmall PREPARA- 
“ORY SCHOOL in healthiest position on South Coast. Dry, bracing climate, 
good water, perfect sanitation. Special attention to health and outdoor 
exercise. TWO or THREE YOUNG BOYS WILL BE RECEIVED next 
term at 70 guineas per annum.—Prospectus., references, testimouials, &c., from 
os H. B., *¢.0. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS SPECIALLY WAN TED. —AlIl Books by Mere- 

dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 

ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, G: wrdiuer, Rawlinson, Wi Ide, 

&e. Sporting and Alpine Books, &v. Rare bookssupplied. State wants. Before 
b uying: or selling ¥ write to HECLOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS. — H ATOHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogned. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&e. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





























OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey’s 
Drive Through England, 1885; Jesse's Richard III., 1562; Rape of the 
Lock, 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems, 18 51; Pater’s Marius, 
Ist edit., 1885 ; Handley Cross, 1854; ont-of print books supplied ; state wants, 
Catalogues free. —HOLLAND'S GREA tT BOOK Cc JOMPAN x Birming ham. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. —Symond'e 8 
Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Coleridge’ Ss Poems, 1796, 1797, or 1803; Gamonia, 1837; 
Lissey'’s Drive throug rh England, 1835; Symonds’ ssays, 2 vols. 1890 ; out-of-print 
books supplied ; state wants.—BAK ER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





] Syprtommseergeiber ser COCKROACHES. — A safe and 
guaranteed remedy is UNION COCKROACH PASTE. founded on the ex- 
perience of Mr. E, Howarth, F.Z.S., Sheflield Museums, who cleared cockroach 








: ue from Sheffield Workhouse. Completely exterminates them, Tins 1/3, 
23, 46, post-freee—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Shetlieid. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INT@RESTS in Landed 


| or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,00u, 


Y Asatiee CRUELTY TO CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING THEIR HOMES VACANT or in charge of ecre- 
takers are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE tor the WANDS of their 
DOM ESTIC CATS, mstead of consiguing them toa lingering death in empty 
houses, or to inevitabie starvation and cruelty waen turned adrift in the streets. 

JOHN COLAM, 
Secretary. 





B.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Streot, London, 8. W. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
ladly received by C. S. Loch, Sceretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

21.265.—A Southern Committee a 


ind girl ata School for the Indigent i 
ie blind for nine years owing to an accident. A morried sister 
1as 


upported her for many years, but cannot afford to do so now as she has three 

s 4 v3 

young children. 

596,—Help is asked to keep a respectable young man at a Home for 

pti He has been there three and a half years, and has derived benetit 
‘4m the treatment. He works in the fields and farmyard and earns enough to 

> himself in clothes. Relatives contribute, and a clergyman also helps. 


The Committee ask for £4 lis, to complete payment for six months, 


sk for £10, towards the cost of maintenance 
ligent Blind. She is an orpkan, aged 23, anc 






20, 
Epileptics. 





17,790.—£7 9s. is needed to complete a pension for an old couple aged 71 and 
69 “The man, who was a sailor, was shipwrecked some years ago, aud, in con- 
en 3 from chronic rheumatism. He has regular help from his 


sequence, sulter 3 : 
- , The wife also is delicate. 


benefit society. 


17,174.—£4 ls. is wanted to complete the weekly payment of 10s. to maintain 
8 yespectable woman aged 62 in the Home tor Intirm Pensioners. She has been 
or years crippled with rheumatic gout and is not in a condition to live alone. 


Six private donors make up the rest of the pension, as she has no friends able 


to help. 


18,649.—An East End Committee ask for £3 18s., to produce a weekly 3s. fora 
single woman of 70 years of age who cannot find employment by reason of 
health, and her friends and relations cannot contribute a sufficient sum to 
maintain her. She keeps her home as a model of 1eatness and order, 


19075.-The sum of £4 6s. is required to complete a pension to a single 
woman of 72. She used to be a domestic, but is now crippled with sciatica, 
For forty years she supported herself and partly kept her mother and an 
afflicted brother. 


(46) SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN CRUISE, on 
4 Mj 8.8. ‘Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving Carditf November 27th. 
£9 PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
fad 


2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 





Cruise. 
{ S. and £15 13s. ROME TOURS, including 
£] Dover, Calais, Paris return ticket and 7 days’ hotel 
accommodation. 

INDIAN CORONATION DURBAR TOUR. 

WORLD'S TOUR, accompenied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 
Round the World Tour. 

Full particulars of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. ; 3 Charing Cross Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue; and 32 Piccadilly Circus, W. 





I” PORTANT TO MAGISTRATES. 





The Licensing Act, 1902. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO ITS PROVISIONS; INCORPORATING TEXTUALLY OR 
BY EASY REFERENCE, ALL ACTS, CASES AND FORMS 
NECESSARY TO ITS INTERPRETATION AND EXECUTION. 
WITH BRIEF EDITORIAL NOTES AND A COMPREHENSIVE 
INDEX. 


PRICE (Net, Postage Paid): 6s. 8d. 


BY 


HENRY LINDON RILEY, 


Solicitor of the Supreme Court; Member of the Incorporated Law Society of 
the United Kingdom; Member of the Society of Provincial Notaries; 
3achelor of Laws in Victoria University; Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature ; Member of the Institute of Journalists, 





JAMES CORNISH and SONS, 87 Lord Street, Liverpool ; 
And 297 High Holborn, London. 
0 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 
(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 

Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
“comes to stay.”” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &., &c. For booklet address :-~ 

WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
7 INVESTED FUNDS ...... 45,000,000. 


BOOKS. 


% H. J. GLAISHER, 57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., 
Will be pleased to send, post-free, his Catalogues of Remainders and New 
Books at discount prices, 


‘FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S 


AUTUMN LIST. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


POETRY. Ly Prof. Marx H. Lippetu. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


KENTUCKY POEMS. By Mapison Cawery. 


With an Introduction by Epmunp Gossge. Feap. 8vo, half-parchment, 





ds. net. 
_Mr. GossE writes :—‘‘ So sweet a voice, s0 consonant with the music of past 
times, heard in a place so fresh and strange, will surely not pass without its 

welcome from the lovers of genuine poetry.” 


THE LOVERS’ BATTLE: 2 Heroical Comedy 


in Rhyme. Founded upon Alexander Pope’s “The Rape of the Lock.” 
By CLoritpe Graves. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE EVE OF CHRISTIANITY. A Glance 


at the State of the World about the Time of Augustus. By FRANKLIN T. 
Ricuarps, M.A. Feap 8vo, buckram, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Scotsman says:—“ Written with substantial learning and in a readable 
style, without any sort of theological prepossession, it cannot fail to interest 
both professed students and those who read history for the sake of general 
culture.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART: the 


Achievements and Possibilities of Photographie Art. By C. H. Carrs, 
With 92 Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 


OUR LITERARY DELUGE: and Some of 
its Deeper Waters. By erancis W. Hauser. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
A MAN OF SENTIMENT. By Tuomas Coss, 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Gwendoline,” &e. Ss, 6d. 


BETTY’S HUSBAND. 6s. 
THE COLONIALS. By <Atten Frencu. 


llustrated, 6s, 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 


MUDIE'S_ LIBRARY. 


OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Say eS ee fe 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | || N.B.—Two on Shae ' ¥ riends = 
of Subseribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPTES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Areade, Manchestar. 











THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the ‘Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government board, many of the Learned Societies, and 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 

Inyuivies ave invited from those requiring Book Mustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


SIXTH EDITION. NOW READY. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. 


Edited by JOHN COOKE, M.A. (Dub.), Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, Ireland. 
A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. With 43 Maps and Plans. 615 Pages. Printed on specially 
light thin paper. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

The Historical and Archeological matter has been largely rewritten, and has received very consider- 
able additions. The numerous Maps are specially engraved on a large scale, and the Plaus of the chief 
Cities and Cathedrals are derived from original sources. The book contains information for Sportsmen, 
Cyclists, and Pedestrians, and the Index and Directory, which supplies particulars regarding Hotels, 
Railways, Steamers, Cars, &c., has been brought up to immediate date. 

EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 








CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK 


PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHairman—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
SecreTarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vicr-PrRESIDENT—The LORD HARBRIS. 


Depcty-CuarmmMan—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
AssisTant-Actvary—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.L“. 


Actuary anp Manacer—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the interests of 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,091,835. 


Annual Income, £402,381. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 





QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, oor. 





The Valuation was made on an Extremely Stringent Basis, and showed a Surplus of £516,003. 


Of this Surplus, £4 


87,600 was divided among the Members, making, with £53 308 paid as Interim 


Bonus, a Total Bonus Distribution for the Five years of £540,908. 
The Total Bonuses Distributed amount to £3,723,720. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lugher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, wmeluding Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is u0 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots. 


176 99 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceos Gd, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





“CHURCH CONGRESS, NORTHAMPTON 


October 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1902. 

PRESIDENT—'HE LOR BISHOP OF PETEHBOROUCH. 

The subjects include Home Reunion, the Church 
in 8. Africa, Worship in the Church of England, 
the Moral Teaching of the Sermon on the Mount as 
applied to Social Obligations, the Position and 
Responsibility of the Clergy and Laity in Relation 
to Modern Criticism of the Bible and its Influence on 
Theology, the Direction of Individuals in Spiritual 
Matters, Education, Church Reform, the M:racles 
and Supernatural Character of the Gospels, Church 
Work among Sailors, the Temperance Problem, &c. 

Members’ Tickets (7s. 6d.) with Odficial Guide, 
mzy be obtained ou application to the Secre- 
taries, Church Congress Office, Northampton ; the 
Church House, Dean’s Yurd, S.W.; the 8.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

All applications for tickets should coutain the 
naime and address of eacl. person by whom each 
ticket will be used. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
vices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., ou application. 











Oe nti 
UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


7"? 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ......s.seccsccsscovsoeess £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund . £900,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London Ec, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are ei 
ou the Bank’s Branches througho oe 
States and New Zealand. — Australian 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, : 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed iod 
terms which may be ascertained on application” " 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRK BECK BANK 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, ? 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910°) 
“3 Jo repayable on demand. “3 jg 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 

lars, post-free. ii 
C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 





Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross 
LONDON. Established 1782, ; 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 








OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GULNFaAs, 


PABe..ccccccoccccccee ee eesees £1010 0 
Hall-Page .cesccscccece Seceree 550 
Quarter-Page ......... wcocrese 213 6 
Narrow Column ........ ereese 310 0 
Half-Column ..........- Oeveces 115 0 
Quarter-Column .......eseee. » O86 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ........ eaeanene £14 14 0 
Inside Page ..ccccvee caenceen 212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (ha!f- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional ling 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, lus. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week," 
las. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. cach. 
By post, Is. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Bock 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


2/3 per + Ib. Tin. 





VARSITY 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and JreJand,) Limited. 


MIXTURE 


VARSITY MIXTURE: 


j-lb. Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2,9. 


“INDIA 


per 9/- Ib. 


j-lb. Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2/1. 


3-lb. Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2 1. 





SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- ». 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 

experiments by a skilled tobacco-blender. 

fully mild, and possessing 
N 





Extremely cool smoking, delight- 


a peculiar and most fascinating flavour and aroma. 
AKIR” is absolutely different from any other ‘Tobacco, and adds au 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 


j-lb. Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2/6. 


WASSAIL 


An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma. 


THE CHAIRMAN te: 7/4 0. 


A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos ; delightfully cool. 


BOARDMANS ver 7/4 


The mildest Tolacco made, light and delicate. Recommended by eminen 


* 
4 


puysicians. 


| R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 


45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Cheques and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 
(Ilustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for 1d. stamp.) 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
BLACKWOODS’ ILLUS. CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


General Editor—-H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College. 


ar. I-l. By J. M. Harpwicu, Rugby. Is. 6d. 
Ceosar.— Gane yan IV., V. By Sr. J. B. Wynne-Witrson, M.A., 
ae oo With or without Vocab., 1s. 6d. Vocab. sepaiately, 3d. 
conn -Gallic War. Vi., VIL. ByC. A. A. Dv Poster, M.A., Harrow. 


ls. 6 7 - 
pond fo I. By J. Sanceaunt, M.A, Westminster. 1s. 6d. 
Virol! Georgie WV. By J. Sarcraunt, M.A. 1s. 6d. ; 
pqil.—AEneid. Vey VI. By St. J. B. WYNNE-WILLSON, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Vivo ce.odes. fe, Il. By J. Sinozaunt, M.A. 1s, 61° 
In Catilinam. L-1V. By H.W. Avupes, M.A. _ 1s. 6d. 
Cleeron vtamorphoses (Selections). By J. UW. Vince, M.A., Bradfield. 


pemosthenes.—Olynthiacs. t-tl. By H. Saarpiey, M.A., Here- 
+ vi. By E.E. Sixes, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Cam- 


bridge. Is. 6d. of a . aha of] 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. lay le By A. JAGGER, B.A., Hymer’s Coll., 


il. 1s. 6d. / : ’ 
nae Lege Manilia and Pro Archia,. By K.P. Witsox, M.A. 
Os 





2s, 6d. ; if 
. XXVIM. By G. Minvieton, M.A., and A. Souter, M.A. Is, 6d. 
ee erie By J. F. Smepiry, M.A., Westminster. 1s. 6d, 
Arrian.—Anabasis. 1, tl. By H.W. AvpeN, M.A. 2s. 6d, 
*.* Other Volumes in preparation. 


BLACKWOODS’ ENCLISH CLASSICS. 
General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. 


Macaulay.—Life of Johnson. By D. N. Suiru, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Goldsmith.—Traveller, Deserted Village, and other Poems. 

By J. H. Loppan, M.A. 1s. 6d. z 
Scott.—_Lady of the Lake. By W. E. W. Co..iys, M.A. Is, 6d. 
Scott.—_Marmion. By A. Mackin, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost. BooksI.-IV. By J. L. Ronertson, M.A. 2s. 6d, 
Milton.—Samson Agonistes. By E.H. Buagenry, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Cowper.—The Task, and Minor Poems. By Exiz. Ler. 2s. 6d. 
Johnson.—Lives of Milton and Addison. Ly Prof. J. W. Derr, 

M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Carlyle.—Essay on Burns. By J. Downtr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Pope.—Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, and other 

Poems. By G. Sourtar, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
Hazlitt.—_Essays on Poetry. By D. Nicuou Smitu, M.A. 2s. 6d 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats. By A.D. Inyes, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Lamb.—Select Essays. By Acres WILson. 2s. 6d. 

*.* Other Volumes in preparation. 
Adopted by the London School Board, 


Blackwoods’ Literature Readers. [Edited by J. Anams, M.A, 
BSc. Bk. IL, 1s.; Bk. IL, 1s. 4d. ; Bk. III., 1s. 6d.; Bk. IV., 1s. 6d. 


Blackwoods’ Schooi Shakespeare. Edited by R.° Brimirr 
Jounson. Stiff paper covers, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d.—The Merchant of Venice, 
Richard IT, Julius Cwsar, The Tempest, As You Like It, Henry V. 


ENGLISH LANCGUACE AND LITERATURE. 


History of English Literature. By J. L. Roserrson, M.A. 3s, 

Outlines of English Literature. By the same. ls. 6d. 

English Verse for Junior Classes. By thesame. Part I., Part IL, 
ls. 6d. net each. 

English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. By the same. 
Part I., Part IT., 2s. 6d. each. 

English Drama. By the same. 2s. 6d. 

The Select Chaucer. Edited aud Elucidated. By the same. 

Immediately, 

George Eliot Reader. By E.iz. Lre, with Introd. and Portrait. 2s, 

Stormonth’s Dictionary. College Edition, 7s. 6d.; School Edition, ls. 

100 Stories for Composition. In Alter. Versions. Is, 3d. 

Elementary Grammar and Composition. 1s. 

Things of Everyday. <A Popular Science Reader. Illustrated, 2s. 

A School Anthology of English Verse. By J. H. Loppay, M.A. 
In 2 Parts, 2s. each; 1 Vol., 4s. ; Prize Edition, 5s. 

English Words and Sentences. Bk. I. for the Junior Division; 
bk. II. for the Intermediate Division. (Iinmediately. 


LATIN AND CREEK. 


Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. fi. 

Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. AupEen, M.A. 2s. 6d. *,* Key, 5s, net. 
Lower Latin Prose. By K. i’. Wirson, M.A. 2s. 6d. *,* Key, 5s. net. 
Lower Latin Unseens. By W. Lonpan, M.A. 2s. 

First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K.P. Witson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Tales of Ancient Thessaly. By J. W. E. Pearce, M.A. 1s. 

Higher Greek Unseens. By H. W. AupEN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Greek Prose. By H.W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. *,* Key, 5s. net. 
Greek Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. AuvEN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Greek Test Papers. By James Morr, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. *,* Key, 5s. net. 
Lower Greek Prose. By K.P. Witson, M.A. 2s, 6d. *,* Key, 5s. net. 
The Messenian Wars. By H. W. AvveEN, M.A. [Iminediately, 


MODERN LANCUACES. 


Historical Reader of Early French. By Prof. H. A. Srronc, and 
L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. 3s. 

All French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective Verbs). By 
A.J. Wyatt. 1s. 

French Test Papers. By E. B. Lr Praxcors. 2s. 

Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. By A.rrep 
Mercier, L. és L. 3s, 64. 

Children’s Guide to the French Language. By A.G. Frrricr. 1s. 

Progressive German Composition and FIRST INTRODUCTION 
to GERMAN PHILOLOGY. By L. Luzovivs, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. In Two 
Parts: COMPOSITION, 2s. 6d. ; PHILOLOGY, ls. 6d. *,* Key, 5s. net. 

Lower Grade German, By the same. 2s. 6d. 

A Compendious German Reader. By G. B. Break, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

a gg 4 - German Literature. By J. G. Rosertsos, Ph.D, 

S. 6d. net. 
A Spanish Grammar. By W. A. Krssey, 3s. 6d. 








Arithmetic. By A. V. Lotrtan, M.A., B.Sc. With Ans., 3s. 6d. 

Modern Geometry. By J. A. Turrp, M.A 3s. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. By W. L. SArGayt, 
M.A. Illustrated. [In the press. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


BY THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 


On September 10th will be Published 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER 
AN EASTERN SKY. 


By the EARL of RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S 





With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 


Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN ROMANCE 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


On September 10th will be Published 


THE COLONEL SAHIE. 


By GARRETT MILL. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,043. SEPTEMBER, 1902. 2s, 6d, 

MONTENEGRIN SKETCHES. By Reginald Wyon. 

PrvoTinG Princes. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 

Porms sy Giacomo Leorarpi.—Smvia—To THE Moon—Tue Isriyrre, 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

ErisopEs IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’Haricor. Monsieur PurRsves tue 
Fox aNv OTHER GAME. By J. S. Clouston. 

GOLY AND THE New BALL. 

On tHE HEELS or De Wet.—IX. To a New Covert! 

AVE VENEZIA ATQuE VALE. By Edward Hutton. 

THE ENp or THE Teruren.—VIII.-IX. By Joseph Conrad. 

A Nuuirary View oF THE Coronation. By One of the Crowd. 

Musixcs Witrnovt Merxop.—Wuy THe BELGIANS akRE INSOLENT—THEIR 
GLorious Past—Tue Beauty or GHENT AND BruGES—Van Eyck anv 
Memursc—Tue Crownina or King Epwarp—Tue Freer at SpirHeapD 
—Tue Britisu AcaApEemy. 





SPELLBOUND. By Christian Burke, 
Tue Borers. By L. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW WORK ON SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. 
READY NEXT WEEK.—Price 15s. uet. 


THE LAND OF THE DONS 


By LEONARD WILLIAMS, 


Late Times Correspondent at Madrid, Author of ‘ Ballads and Songs 


of Spain,” &e. 











With Frontispiece and 43 Illustrations. 








CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 


i: TWO MASQUES. 


In Blank Verse, with Interspersed Lyrics. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G., 








Author of “ Round the Ca'endary in Portuga’,” *‘ Beyond the Seas,” &e, 
Price 5s. net. 
(The narvative an? the dramatic portions of the pieces in this voluine have been 
kept apart, Jor reasons expressed tn the preface. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpoy. Codes: UnsicopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


i ts AN D VE Y, 





VEY 

VEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. Libraries Purchased, Valuations 
Made. 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
JEANNE 2 D’ARC, 


Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France. 

Eeing the Story of her Life, her Achievements. and her Death, as 
attested on oath, and set forth in the original documents. 
Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. 

With Mlustrations and a Map, 1 vol., 15s. net; postage, 5d. [Wednesday. 

*,* This, the official Latin text of the Trial and Rehabilitation of Jeanne d’Arc, 
was 3 translated into French for one of the French literary societies over fifty 
years ago, and is now, for the first time, done into English. The account given 
by numerous contemporary witnesses of an episode which profoundly affected 
the history of Europe, must appeal to the general reader no less than to the 

student. 


LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
3y E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 
With Portraits of Lorp Mitnerand Mr. Ruopes. 1 vol.. 15s. net ; postage, 5d. 
The Contemporary Review.— His volume is practically encycloprdic in its 
scope, and will be consulte: i on matters of fact long after the majority of South 
Atrican books are forgotten. No one who wishes to understand the question 
in all its bearings should neglect this able and interesting book.” 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 

Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
European Russia, Fin'and, Siberia, the Caucasus, & Central Asia. 
By HENRY NORMAN, M.P., 

Author of “ Peoples and Problems of the Far East,” “The Real Japan,” &e. 
With 137 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s, net : postage, 6d. 

The Trmes.—“ He is a careful, accurate, and thoughiful observer; and in 
omplicated questions he con: ‘tantly shows a laudable desire to be just and 
se ciaiacelet impartial. He shows himself a de lig ghtful travelling companion ; 
he communicates to the reader in a pleasant, gossipy style a great deal of 


useful information.” 
FICTION. 
THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 
By the DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
With a Frontispiece by Wattrr Crane. 6s. [ Wednesday. 
IF I WERE KING, 
By J. H. McCARTHY. 6s. 
This story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James's Theatre. 
THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
By VIOLET JACOB. 6s. 
The Scotsman.—‘‘ A delightful book, interesting throughout, well conceived, 
admirably sustained.” 
THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 
3y BRAM STOKER. 6s. [Third Impression. 
The Times.—*‘A good rattling story of buried treasure from the Great 
Armada; of second-sight and ancient Pagan mysteries; of sea caves and 
storms; of haughty Spaniards ; of subterranean passages and ruined chapels.” 
THE GARDEN OF CONTENTMENT. 
By ELENOR MORDAUNT. 2s. 6d. [Novelettes de Luxe, 
The Times.—‘‘Shrewd and amusing; might be read to advantage in the 
garden on a summer evening.” 


London: W M. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


ISBISTER & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


MAXIM GORKY’S Great Novel, 
“THRREE MEN.” 


The English translation of “ The Trio,’’ the most popular of Gorky’s Works 
on the Continent, and universally provounced by critics to be the finest pro- 
duction of the “ Vagabond Artist's ” genius. 

In handsome red-and-black cloth cover emblazoned with the Russian Insignia. 
Crown S8vo, Salil ages, price 23. 6d. net. 















POETS OF THE EMPIRE. 


“THE EMPIRE’S GREETING.” 


A collection of Odes in honour of their Majesties’ Coronation from poets in 
all parts of the British Empire. A marvellous record of Imperial sentiment. 
«A monument of loyalty.’”’-—Academ». 
“Those who buy this volume cannot fail to be deeply interested and 
touched.”—Countiy Life. 
Beautifully Iustratel with Designs allegorical of the British Empire. 
Price, in special art paper cover, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 5s, 


THE JOURNAL OF 
JOHN WESLEY. 


Abridged by wie LIVINGSTONE PARKER. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A., and an 
Appreciation of the Journal by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.c. 
Crown &vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, net. 





JOHN BUNYAN: his Life, Times, and 


Work. By Jon Brown, D.D., Minister of the Bunyan Church, Bedford. 
New and Revised E dition iu ry vols., with Photogravure Frontispiece 
to each volume. Feap. 8vo, bound in limp lambskin, extra gilt lettered, 
gilt tops, price, each vol., 2s. 6d, net. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 


GRESS. Feap. 8vo, bound in limp lambskin, extra gilt lettered, gilt top, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 


NO CROSS, NO CROWN. By 


Witt Penn. With an Introduction by Joun DEANE Hinton. —_ 
8vo, bound in limp lambskin, extra gilt lettered, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. net 





ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., 


THE eat 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 





CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1902. 
(COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME.) 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE PERSIAN GULF AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
By Captain A. T. Mahan, Author of « 
Power upon History.” 


A MAKE-BELIEVE RECONSTRUCTION, 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. By 
Author of “ The Brain of an Army.” 


THE NEED OF GENERAL CULTURE AT OXFORD Anp 
CAMBRIDGE. By Dr. H. E. Armstrong, Professor of 
Chemistry at the Central Technical College. 


THE LOT OF THE SERVANT. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
FOUR FRENCH ACTRESSES. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. Py A. Maurice Low. 


The Influence of Sea 


By A Conservative, 
Spenser Wilkinson, 


BOOKS WHICH HAVE FAILED. By W. Roberts. 
“FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.” By ¢, Benham. 
OUR COMPANY DIRECTORS. By W. R. Lawson. 


FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST—4 
FEDERAL CAPITAL (1864-66). By the Right Hon. Sir 
Horace Rumbold, Bart., G.C.B. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 





EsTABLISHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It contains Articles by well-known expert 
writers on— 





HUNTING GOLF 

URF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 
STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS 
SHOOTING SERVICE NOTES 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 
AGRICULTURE KENNEL 
FISHING COACHING, &c., &e. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the Animals’ ‘* Who's 
Who,” with Illustrations on Plate Paper 
of Distinguished Animals. 





Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of “The County Gentleman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 





Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard, Telegraphic Address—“ Whipsiocks, Lonéor.” 





15&16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDQN. 
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NAPOLEON’S 
IMPRISONMENT. | 





POSSSSSSHSSHSSSSS HS OHOHHHSHS OSHS OOOOED 


AN 


An entirely new view of many aspecis of the 
‘‘Last Phase’? is presented in the personal 
narrative of Count Balmain, the Russian Com- 
missioner at St. Helena, which will begin 
publication en feuilleton in the DAILY MAIL of 


Tuesday morning, September I[6th. 


With the exception of one or two extracts 
from the French Diplomatic Correspondence in 
the ‘*‘ Revue Bleue,” M. Balmain’s manuscript 
has never been published, and will be found 
of entrancing interest to lovers of Napoleonic 


literature. 





ORDER THE ., 








Daily Mail 


INTERESTING MANUSCRIPT, 


FROM TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th. 


THE NARRATIVE AND DOCUMENTS WILL BE 
PUBLISHED DAY BY DAY. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOoks 


POSOOSOSSOSOSOOO SOSH SOEHOHOCOSHSCEOOOOSD 


MARIE CORELLI'S NEW ROMANCE 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 120,000 4ZMOST EXHAUSTED 
A SECOND EDITION OF 30,000 !N THE press 


“TEMPORAL POWER”: a Study in Supremacy 
MARIE CORELLI 


Crown Syvo, 6s. 








THE SEA LADY. By H. G. Writs, Author CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Hunn 












of ‘‘ Anticipations,” ‘ The Whe*!s ef Chance,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 6s. Lawson, Author of “ When the Billy Boils.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In literary charm, in inventiveness, in fuu and humour, it is equal to the 
be st of Mr. Wells’s stories.” —Daily News. * tee ] 3 
‘Highly successful farce and plenty of polistied satire."—Daily Mail. PAPA. By Mrs. C. ~ WILLIAM ISON, Author 
“It bubbles over © th gay fun and light satire.”—Star. | of “The Barnstormers.” Crown Svo, 6s. 
“‘Romance and faérie have seldom been interwoven more gracidusly with “ Distinctly good."—Academy. 
modern actualities."”"— Outlook. é we «9.99 “Full of startling adventure and sensational episodes.” — Daily Graphic 
“It is full of fun; yet it is at the same time a criticism of life."—Acadeiny. | ‘ The story is lightly and deftly put together.”—Daily 2 ) x 


‘A strange, fantastic tale, a really beautiful idyll.”"— Standard. « cp he author creates her own atmosphere : 
creates them charmingly.”—Westnunsier Gazette. 
A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. —_ vs “The suthor has a touch which no one else possesses. She j 


genial; she is always persuasively interesting.” —Vanity Fair, 
Author of “ Vice Versi.” Illustrated by Bernard Partri: Ige. Cr. 3s. Ga, ; ee “ 


HONEY. By Heuey Marners, ‘Sales of|A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. By Mrs, 


| Berton Harrison. Illustr ated, crown §vo, 6s, 





her own characters, and sha 





riably 





**Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Crown §vo, 6s. | 


‘is | ‘*Interesting in every page.”—-Manches{er Guardian, 
“ The attention is gripped from tart to finish.”’—Daily Mail. ‘A charming little idyll.”"—-Worll, 
‘A story that delves for its pathos and sweetness deeply into the wellof } « A singalarly pleasant story of the Tyrol. *—Movrning Pos 
human experience. Honey is a splendid girl; there is plenty of incident ; very | “The character of the passionate Fiore is ly = awn and the des scriptions 
: i 





cleverly told.”—Daily Erpvess | of Italian scenery are excellently done.” —Yorks 
‘'There are scenes of great beauty and the peasi fe lite is brought before ths 


A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST, and other Stories. reader and the Priucess of the Hills is presente t in all bora harm.” 
By Sir Warter Besant. Crown Svo, 6s. | is he eC 
Ful of sympathy, wel invigheel, ad thout exception readable.” JAIR THE APOSTATE. By A. G. Hates, 
ihe 








St. Jaies'’s Gaz & Crown Sro, 6s. 
“The stories possess the author's distinguishing c} iarac teristics of a unen “ Ay extraordinarily vivid story."—World 
s } s ae d oe one 
n¢ ty J ° 
sympathy, graceful fancy, directness, and finish of style Vor! “Full of life and vigour." —IWestern Mail. 


, @ 
MISS QUILLET.. By. Bantso-Gorxn,| ‘JIM TWELVES. By W. F. Susyvox, Author 
Author of “‘ Mehalah,” &c. Illustrated by G. Grenville Manton. Cr. Svo, 6 ot “Tin Geek Growatien. c0k. 
** Strong and humorous.”—Spectator. “ re - 2 2 
* The charactera are exccllently drawn......full of life and observation.” Full of quaint humour, wise saws, and deep-sea philosophy. cea 
—Pall Mall Gazette di ovning Leader, 
Pall Mali Gazette. | "A really laughable hook with elements of - humour genuinely and 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. by Ric WARD Bacor. igen worked out. The hero is au exceedingly suce a ete 


Crown &vo, 6s. A book of genuine humour.” —Yorkshire Pos! 
a The conversations have ab oe bes a natural air, tt re de cing ive t ey sages 


se 
sso manta or thelr win ooncy end the story ieininiy mi” | MERS, CLYDE, By Justex Gorpox, Crown 


Svo, 6s 
* “5 | vo, E = 
BARBARA S MONEY. By ADE LINE Sie ia clever picture of many phases of feminine and American life.” 
Geant, Author we “The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown Svo, 6s. | iil al ai " aes , —Daily Expre 
a = ‘0 city, W many excruciatingly e zg =” 
“It is in Miss Sergeant’s happiest vein and Barbara is a de} ightfal heroine. a ull of vivacity, with many excruciatingly clever and entertaining s¢ ue 
—Pilo 
, . : otsinar «'The author shows much keen observation > ¥ 16 delineatio e 
“It is an ingeniously conceived and interestingly written stors | and the Pha tele is pal vi “as eile. ” Dany) ann aoe 
Pail y Ev press. | " 


* Full of dramatic incident and strong charac mcuageur ileal. THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. By 
tre 8 or of ** The Beetle.” Cro Svo, 6 
HOLY MATRIMONY. By Donrotuea Gera RD, “ pease ape re a = oven ene bipiapyne al tained as his 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby.” Crown Svo, 6s. crisp style, flowing spirits, and nimble wit.’’—Svofsiaan. 
“‘ The love story which it enshrines is a very pretty and tender one.” 


ow Hol weg tealer. |THE PUPPET CROWN. By Garou 





** Well written and of really absor ¥ interest. ee 10 








waa thoroughly sound piece of work.” —Datly Chroni Macerats. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

*‘ Distinctly interesting.” — Atheneum. “An exciting story, full of intrigue and a good deal of human nature.” 

“* Very clever and true tu life and dis tinctly interesting.’’—Guardian, —Academy, 
“*Strong, dramatic, interesting. —Dai'y News. | A splendid story. Itisa fiue, well-ordered rm ush of eveuts, each hanging 
** A very brilliant novel.’ tar. ! naturally on the others. Every chapter adds its gem."—Daily Express, 





Q STRATHCONA: the Story of his Life. Br! WITH DELAREY 
— Wutson. Illustrated, rn 8vo, 7s. 6d. y ON COMMANDO. By D. S. Van Warmero. With 





** An admirable biography, telling in the happiest manner the wonderful Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

career of this giant of Empire.”—Black and Whit: | _ “A fichting Boer’s simple, straightforward story of his life on commando... 
‘* Everybody ought to re ad this book. The story is really the veritable , full of entertaining incidents.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

romance of commerce.”—Countiry Life. | ‘An unaffected narrative of war experiences.”—Daily Erpress. 


“This story of the life of one of the most successful Empire-mwakers is an 


extremely readable volume.”—Tvlegraph. /NORFOLK. By W. A. Dvrr. Illustrated by B. C. 


Bovtrer. Pott Svo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d, net. {The Little Guides, 
THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By C ap itain DONAL D! *€A charming volu ay "—Daily Graphic. sical : cs 
Srvart. With Map, crown 8vo, 6s. “ A welcome addition to a smart and handy serics.”’—-Grardian. 


Tue author is one of the few who have taken the almost oe mene route | BRITTANY 


from Eastern Russia (via Tabriz) to Teheran. The interest lately awakened in 


By 8. BarinG-Govuup. Illustrated by Miss 


England with reference to Persian affairs, together with the lamentable loss J. Wylie. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 
of British p wrestige and British influence and the or erwhelming power of Russia, “A dainty representative of ‘The Little Guides.’ ’’—Tinies 
wake this book singularly opportune. “ An excellent little guide book.’—Daily News, 


Messrs, METHUEN'S New ( Catalogue and Book Gazette will be sent to any address, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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